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THE ATTACK ON THE STATE: 
NORMAN WILDE. 


HAT there is at present a radical criticism of the state 
that may properly be called an attack, needs no proof. 
Both from the side of practice and of theory the state is 
under fire: sometimes in the interests of lawlessness and 
sometimes in the name of law. But to all its defamers 
alike it represents a dangerous and irresponsible power 
needing to be brought low and rendered harmless by the 
exposure of its pretensions. 

Distrust of the state is not a new thing, however, its 
rise is almost coincident with the rise of the state itself, 
witness the theories of the Sophists. But the earlier dis- 
trust was not so much distrust of the institution itself, as 
of the particular form it had actually assumed and of the 
special persons in whom its powers were lodged. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was the royal and 
aristocratic state that was feared by the members of the 
less fortunate classes and it was to effect a transfer of power 
from the top to at least nearer the bottom that the suc- 
cessive revolutions were undertaken. But so far as the 
nature and powers of the state were concerned, the revolu- 
tions were merely revolutions, rather than progressions and 
the resultant democratic state was only an ‘‘inverted 
monarchy”’ with undiminished or even increased powers. 
It was only as the nineteenth century came to realize again, 
as the Greeks had learned long before, that democracy 





1 Read as the president’s address at the annual meeting of the Western 
Philosophical Association, held at the University of Wisconsin, April 16-17, 
1920. 
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might mean only a change of masters rather than true 
liberty, that individualism began to question the benefi- 
cence of its new master and to plan defenses against its 
power in the interest of man ». the state. 

But the present attack does not represent the old indi- 
vidualism with its atomic psychology and laissez faire 
economics and politics, it proceeds rather from the opposite 
camp as a modification of socialism, representing from the 
scientific side the new social psychology in its application to 
politics and law. Practically, the ultimate origin of the 
tendency is to be found in the emergence of groups in the 
industrial and social life of modern times and in the neces- 
sity of determining their relation to the state. The indi- 


. vidual has in some cases lost his isolation and in other cases 


lost merely his unconsciousness of the absence of isolation 
and come to recognize himself as essentially a member, not 
of one group, but of many. Associational life, long dis- 
couraged in the interest of the unitary state, has grown to 
marvelous complexity, individual competition has every- 
where given way to combination; and combinations have 
become self-conscious and able to assert their claims against 
the state in a way not possible for the uncombined indi- 
vidual. It is the emergence of these new self-conscious 
groups, offering new centres for individual life, forming inde- 
pendent units within society, able to treat with government 
upon apparently equal terms, that has raised in its most 
acute form the problem of the nature and value of the 
state. In particular, it is the concept of sovereignty upon 
which the attacks have converged, its nature, its limits, its 
location, and it is the possession of this by the state, or at 
least, its exclusive and essential possession that the critics 
are concerned to deny. 

To appreciate the value of these new theories it is neces- 
sary to remind ourselves of the difference in the points 
of view occupied by the pluralists and the absolutists. 
The pluralistic doctrines are explicitly and designedly 
analyses of the actual structure and function of states as 
these are presented in history and in the life of today. 
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They refuse to recognize the validity of a political science 
which deduces the attributes and prerogatives of the state 
from its idea as determined from non-empirical sources. 
Their object is not ‘‘the real state of the perfect future” 
but ‘‘the real state of the past, the present and the imper- 
fect future.’’? If they admit with Hobhouse, the legitimacy 
of a social philosophy which examines the meaning and 
ideal value of institutions, they yet insist that these ques- 
tions of ideals must be clearly distinguished from those of 
facts. ‘‘The foundation, therefore, of true social method is 
to hold the ideal and the actual distinct and use our knowl- 
edge of the one as a means to realizing the other. We may 
pursue the two investigations, if we will, side by side 

but every question that we ask and every state- 
ment that we make ought to be quite clearly a statement as 
to fact or an assertion of what ought to be, and never a 
hybrid of the two.’ And it is their general charge against 
idealism ‘‘that it starts with and never corrects the funda- 
mental confusion of the ideal and the actual.’’* Claims 
which might be valid for the ideal state are, by Hegel and 
his followers, transferred without notice to the actual state 
of experience, and governments, far from perfect, are given 
the prestige and authority of agents of the absolute. It is 
to strip the actual state of this idealistic splendor and to | 
show it in its realistic rags that the pluralists have under- 
taken their analysis. 

For the sake of concreteness in the discussion it will be 
convenient to centre attention upon the work of two men 
who may fairly be considered as representative of the move- 
ment, Leon Duguit®' and Harold J. Laski.6 Duguit repre- 





? Burgess, Pol. Science and Const. Law, I, p. 50. 

3 Hobhouse, Meta. Theory of the State, p. 17. 

4 Ibid., p. 23. 

5’ L’ Etat: Le Droit Objectif et la Loi Positive, 1901. Les Transformations du 
Droit Public, 1913. Translated by Laski under the title of Law in the Modern 
State, 1919. Law and State. Harvard Law Review, Vol. 31. 

6 Problem of Sovereignty, 1917. Authority in the Modern State, 1919. Cor- 
porate Personality. Harvard Law Review, 29. The Pluralistic State, Phil. Rev., 
Vol. 28. 
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sents the reaction from the doctrines of Rousseau as these 
found embodiment in the French constitutional law of the 
Revolution, for, as Janet says, ‘Jl n’y a pas a proprement 
dire d’école de J. J. Rousseau, cette école, c’est la révolution 
entiére.””"”? It is especially against the idea of law as having 
its basis in the will of a sovereign state, that he protests. 
The state is not such a collective person and, therefore, the 
law cannot rest upon its sovereign rights, but is objective 
and prior to the state. 

Duguit is a thorough nominalist, the only real will is the 
individual will and the culy real person is the individual 
person. The collective person of legal theory is a fiction 
and one not needed by the facts. Legal relations, the old 
argument runs, are based on subjective rights and, there- 
fore, that there may be a public law there must be a public 
person as the subject of public rights. But this whole 
idea of law as based on rights and involving subjects of 
rights, Duguit rejects, and with it the idea that the state 
must be conceived as a public person or a real will. The 
existence of a collective purpose is no evidence of the 
existence of a collective will, for it is always the individual 
who wills this purpose. ‘‘We can be sure that an indi- 
vidual thinks and acts; we can be sure of nothing else.’’* 
And not only is this idea of a collective person an unneces- 
sary fiction, it is a dangerous fiction for it perpetuates the 
opposition between the individual and the collective inter- 
est, giving rise to the idea of a dominant interest other than 
that of the collective individual interests. 

The state, as Duguit sees it, is simply ‘‘a body of men 
dwelling on a determined territory, of whom the stronger 
impose their will on the weaker . . . this power of the 
stronger over the weaker is termed political sovereignty.’’® 
The strength at one time may be military, at another, 
economic, but in all cases the state is a group in which there 
is this distinction of rulers and subjects and in which both 





1 Histoire de la Science Politique. Tome II. 
8 L’ Etat, § 177. 
9 Ibid., § 178. 
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rulers and subjects are individuals with individual interests 
and individual wills. ‘‘The idea of a material power 
legitimate by reason of unanimity is a fiction,’ for if all 
wanted the same thing there would be no reason for com- 
manding it. 

But if the political power is not legitimate by virtue of 
its representing a general will, what is the condition of its 
legitimacy? Briefly, its conformity to law. ‘The state 
is material force, whatever be its origin; this force is and 
remains a simple fact, but it becomes legitimate if those 
who control it use it to accomplish the negative and positive 
obligations which the legal rule imposes on them,—that is 
to say, use it in the realization of legal right. Law is not, 
following Jhering’s expression, the policy of force, it is the 
limitation of force.’’! These stronger men who always 
constitute the rulers and possess the sovereignty, are not to 
be conceived as above law or as themselves the authors of 
law, they ‘‘are men whose duty it is to employ their mate- 
rial force in perfecting social organization by protecting 
the individual and in protecting the individual by perfecting 
social organization.’'! This law in no sense is the product 
of a sovereign will, but is objective. Duguit’s second thesis 
is ‘that there is a rule of law above the individual and the 
state, above the rulers and the ruled; a rule which is com- 
pulsory on one and on the other; and we hold that if there 
is such a thing as sovereignty of the state, it is juridically 
limited by this rule of law.”"" The state is nothing but 
force put at the service of law, it is a means and not an end. 

In his conception of this sovereign law which sets the 
end and limit for the state, Duguit is largely influenced by 
the sociology of Durkheim. The key term is solidarity. 
Men form by nature a unitary group in which the interests 
of the individual are bound up with those of his fellows, he 
is solidaire with them. ‘Individuality grows in proportion 
to the growth of sociability, sociability develops with indi- 
viduality. The opposition between the individual and the 





10 Thid., § 180. 
1 Tbid., § 178. 
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collective, so often brought forward, does not conform to the 
real nature of things.’”? The law which expresses this 
social unity is not a law of causation, but of social purpose; 
it appears, not as a relation, but as an imperative in human 
consciousness. The rule of conduct founded upon this 
fact of social purpose, is, in brief, co-operate in the realization 
of social solidarity.» We have here a rule based, not on any 
metaphysical considerations, but solely on the facts of 
human psychology, and, as based on human interests, it is 
a rule valid for all men of whatever rank and pewer, holding 
for the strong equally with the weak, for the rulers as well 
as for the ruled. And since the state is only a collection of 
individuals, essentially the group of stronger individuals, 
this rule is binding on, and limitative of, the state. The 
social purpose, shared in by all individuals, is the determin- 
ing principle of the state and it is this purpose that can 
alone justify the actions of the governing group. 

The rule of conduct based upon this purpose, Duguit 
prefers to call a rule of law rather than of morals, though he 
recognizes no real difference between the conceptions, but, 
as commonly understood, a moral rule is based upon intrin- 
sic and absolute values, whereas, this rule of purpose is 
based solely upon social values. Co-operation is not a 
duty, but it has value since it conduces to the realization 
of the actual purposes of society. It is a hypothetical 
imperative based upon the fact of solidarity. Such co-op- 
eration is neither egoistic nor altruistic in principle since 
both these conceptions set the individual over against the 
other and imply a diversity of interests. The true con- 
ception is of the individual in his act realizing a good which 
is necessarily both individual and social at once. The 
egoistic acts are done because of ignorance of this true rela- 
tion, hence, as the ancients saw, all vice is ignorance. 

These rules may properly be called laws irrespective of 
their formulation and enforcement by the state since they 
have what is characteristic of laws, a sanction. This 





2 Tbid., § 186. 
3 Ibid., § 187. 
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sanction exists either in the attitude of society toward the 
act or in the feeling of the individual himself toward it as 
reflecting that social attitude. When the state passes a law 
it does not create the rule, nor even the sanction of :'. it 
only formulates the former and organizes the latter. The , 
real basis of the law is not the political coercion but the/ 
public opinion and Duguit agrees with Jellinek that ‘‘the 
rules of law are not so much rules of coercion as guaranteed 
norms.’’!4 

The value of such an analysis of the nature of law con- 
sists primarily in the fact ‘‘that it makes it possible to limit 
positively and negatively the powers of the governing 
body or of the state.””"* Duguit believes that no theory of 
law based upon the subjective right of a sovereign state can 
explain, or afford ground for, any limitation of its power. 
The idea of the self-limitation of the sovereign he finds 
unmeaning. Only in the reign of objective law is there 
security against absolutism in the state. 

In his recently translated book, Les Transformations du 
Droit Public, this theory of limited sovereignty is illustrated 
in illuminating detail. He there points out that the devel- 
opment of public law is all in the direction of recognizing 
the responsibility of the state, not only for the misdeeds of 
its agents, but also for its own acts when these inflict 
unequal damage upon individuals. Statutes may be 
declared unconstitutional, if not even annulled. So, too, 
the recognition of the rights of associations and of local 
self-government points to the same end. The rules and 
statutes of these smaller groups do not originate in the 
state, yet are recognized by it as binding upon the members 
and enforceable by law. Everywhere there is implied the 
idea of the state as only the enforcing agent for the ends 
set by the social purpose. As he summarizes his theory: 
‘Individual consciousness and individual wills solidary with 
one another; a rule based on this solidarity, which is a 
mandate for individual consciousness and wills; individuals 
stronger than others, who in consequence of this rule: are 





M4 Tbid., § 191. 
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under a duty to put their strength at the service of solidar- 
ity; a statement of this rule by the rulers and an organiza- 
tion of means of sanction,—this is the state, objective law 
and positive formal law. The notions of the personality 
of the state, of sovereignty, of subjects of law, do not corre- 
spond to reality and should be definitely banished.’’" 

? It is perhaps not quite fair, nor wholly safe, to discuss 
the doctrine of Mr. Laski before it has received final expres- 
sion in his promised work on political theory, and yet the 
main outlines of his position seem now clear enough to 
warrant comment. Agreeing in objective with Duguit, 
his point of departure and method are somewhat different, 
as is also to some extent his terminology. In the former, 
the theoretical motive appears dominant in the desire to 
find the concept that will explain and justify the newer 
developments of law; in the latter, while the legal interest is 
evidently strong, still stronger appears the practical inter- 
est of the social reformer, looking toward industrial and 
economic change. It is its interference with industrial and 
ecclesiastical rights that rouses Mr. Laski to his attack on 
the sovereign state. 

The state, he defines as ‘‘a territorial society in which 
there is a distinction between government and subjects.’’'* 
It is not identifiable with society as a whole because there 
are “‘social relationships which cannot be expressed through 
the state.”” It is, therefore, one organization among many. 
The authority of the government rests upon the idea that 
its acts are for the interests of its subjects, that it is actually 
a dividend-paying concern. Whether it is such or not is 
not to be determined by its professions or by its concept, 
but only by its results and the test of these is in the actual 
obedience of the people. A government act that gets 
accepted is, by virtue of its actual effect, the expression of a 
legitimate sovereignty. Sovereignty is actual ability to 
secure assent by ministering to the needs of the people. 
“The state as a whole may repudiate, as in 1688, the acts 


 [bid., § 199. 
6 Authority in the Modern State, p. 26. 
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of its representatives for reasons that it deems good,’’!” | 
and the government is thereby proved to be illegitimate 
because not actually effective. The de jure sovereign is the 
de facto sovereign since only the latter expresses the real 
will of the people. 

The question of the sovereignty of the state, therefore, 
resolves itself into the problem of whether, and how far, it 
is able to secure assent to its acts. And here Mr. Laski 
develops a doctrine of natural rights as limitative of state 
sovereignty. The modern doctrine differs from the old as 
being not metaphysical, but social and historical. These 
natural rights are the fundamental opinions of any age as to 
what are the essentials of social welfare and these vaguely 
formulated norms constitute rights which every govern- 
ment must respect if it is to maintain its authority over its 
subjects. Such rights are not fixed and definable once for 
all as eternal possessions of abstract human nature, but 
vary with time and circumstance and social need. It is 
these principles of social welfare that get written into con- 
stitutions and bills of rights, but, whether politically form- 
ulated or not, they express a solid public opinion of which 
government must take account and thus constitute internal 
limitations upon the authority of the state. It is these 
natural rights that Duguit in his theory calls laws and 
regards as the basis of the state, imposing, as they do, upon 
the rulers the obligation to secure their recognition and 
enforcement as constitutive of social welfare. His denial 
that sovereignty rests upon rights is a denial that it rests 
upon the subjective right of a sovereign will and not a 
denial of the existence of historic rights in the social body. 

In addition to this internal limitation of governmental 
authority, Mr. Laski recognizes an external check in the 
existence of delegated powers exercised by organizations 
within the state, such as industrial and religious bodies.+; 
The principle involved in this distribution of governmental 
functions is that power should be lodged where it can best 
be exercised and that this means usually that it should be 





1” Ibid., p. 31. 
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lodged in the hands of those directly concerned with any 
particular activity. This gives us the principle of the 
functionally organized society, with its many co-ordinate 
groups, each expressive of a unifying interest, and autono- 
mous within its own sphere. Of these, the state would be 
only one group and limited by its relation to its fellows, 
primus, perhaps, inter pares, but certainly only inter pares. 

Besides these two limitations upon its sovereignty, the 
internal, due to the existence of natural rights and the 
external, due to the presence of functionally distinct, self- 
governing bodies, Mr. Laski also recognizes a moral limita- 
tion resting upon the state. Granted that a governmental 
act might in rare cases secure universal consent, this could 
at best merely justify it politically, not morally. The vox 
populi cannot be identified with the vor det. Truth 
cannot be determined by counting votes. The general will 
is not necessarily good, this is the testimony of all history, 
hence the individual must ‘‘ pass judgment upon its validity 
by examining its substance. That, it is clear enough, makes 
an end of the sovereignty of the state in its classical con- 
ception. It puts the state’s acts—practically, as I have 
pointed out, the acts of its primary organ, government— 
on a moral parity with the acts of any other association. 
It gives to the judgments of the state exactly the power they 
inherently possess by virtue of their moral content, and no 
| other.’”?® Not only, therefore, does the state not always 
register the real will of the people, but even if it did, it could 
not on that account alone command the conscience of the 
individual. 

The aim in both these attacks upon the state is to secure 
and to justify the rights of individuals, and of groups of 
individuals, as against the Great Leviathan. “To this end, 
Duguit insists upon the state as only a means for the carry- 
ing out of social purpose and hence as responsible before the 
law, while Laski emphasizes the actual limitations of its 
power and urges administrative decentralization and the 
organization of a federal system. In both, the state is 





18 Phil. Rev., 28, 571-572. 
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displaced from its traditional place as supreme and either 
subordinated to law or co-ordinated with other social 
groups. 

With the practical motive involved in these theories no 
one who is intelligently interested in social progress can 
fail to sympathize. The liberation of personality and its 
education through self-government is the ideal of a demo- 
cratic society and in so far as the contemporary attempt to 
humanize and socialize political theory and law looks to 
this end it deserves nothing but praise. The state ought to 
realize social purpose, the rights of society ought to be 
taken into account, a larger number of locally autonomous 
administrative areas ought to be organized, industry and 
the church ought to be self-governing and yet one may be 
forced to raise the question whether the fundamental 
notions in terms of which the theoretical interpretation of 
these political movements is being worked out are not to a 
certain extent confused and misleading. 

Naturally, the basic notion is that of the state itself and 
it is in their treatment of this conception that the pluralists 
exhibit that tendency to abstraction that forms the root 
of most of their difficulties. With their formal statements 
no one need quarrel; the state is ‘‘a territorial society in 





which there is a distinction between government and sub- . 


jects,” it is society territorially grouped and organized for 


government. By this definition the state consists not! 
merely of the ruling group, but of the ruled as well, it em-| 


braces all the members of the given society united in an 
organization for the attainment of certainends. Theaction 
of the state would, therefore, be the action of this compre- 
hensive body and its power would be that lodged in this 
whole politically organized group. Having paid formal 
deference to this concrete conception, however, emphasis 
is laid forever after upon the fact that for all practical 
purposes the will and power of the state is only that of the 
effective and dominant class or group, usually the majority, 
but often enough only a strong minority. The state is thus 
only the group within the given territory able to impose its 
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will upon its weaker fellows. And this will, if our political 
theory is to be realistic, so we are told, is always a will 
directed toward the interests of itself and not toward the 
good of the whole community—always a special, and not a 
true general, will. The real state is thus a class state, no 
matter how seriously our idealistic theories may strive to 
disguise the truth for us. 

But, as Mr. Laski himself recognizes, though apparently 
ignoring its implications, one cannot separate a people 
into two sharply distinct bodies, the rulers and the ruled, 
and ascribe all power and responsibility to the former. 
The power of the so-called rulers rests ultimately upon the 
sufferance of the ruled so that every people gets virtually 
the government it deserves. No class state is purely a 
class state and no majority, or strong minority, acts solely 
in its own interests or expresses unmodified its own will. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the wills of all affect the 
political result even though that political result be far from 
expressing the will of any taken in its isolation. Even in 
our newspaper-ridden democracies, public opinion is not 
merely the product of editorial specialists dictated to by 
interests, for the newspaper itself is in no small part the 
product of its creative readers. 

That there is a relative division in every state between 
rulers and ruled, and that some get their wills more per- 
fectly realized than others, is, of course, obvious enough. 
It is, in fact, implied in the very existence of the state, since 
if there were perfect community there would be no need for 
the political organization with its coercive powers. But 
because we are limited both in our understanding and our 
sympathy we are compelled to fall back upon some external 
bond of unity and invoke the police. The state is only a 
makeshift necessitated by our imperfect moral develop- 
ment. To make this inevitable fact of subjection within 
the state, however, a ground for the exclusion of the subject 
group from the notion of the state itself, is strangely to 
misread the fact’ For the subject group of one age may 
be the ruling group of another and, indeed, endure the 
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thwarting of their wills largely because they believe in the 
possibility of converting their minority into a majority. 
The state is this whole body of inter-related and inter- | 
acting wills in which now one group is dominant and now 

another, but in which no one carries out its exclusive will in 

isolation from the others. There is a constant, though more 

or less effective, diffusion and interpenetration of social life, 

by virtue of which different elements at different times 

receive more adequate satisfaction and seem to be the 

center of the public life. Beneath all difference and varia- 

tion, however, there remains the common life and the 

interest in a public good. As Hobbes, in his crudely vivid 

way, insists, men recognize that the evils of anarchy are 

worse than any of the evils of society, and, therefore, accept 

the state with all its implied restrictions. 

No one has more clearly expressed the real meaning of 
the classic doctrine of the general will than Prof. McIver in 
his work on Community. He there distinguishes'® between . 
the will to organize and maintain the state and the will 
within the state determining its policy; the former is a 
general will, the latter always special, being the will of the 
dominant majority at any given time. The general will 
to have an association conditions absolutely its existence, 
the dominant will directing its policy gives it its specific 
character as this individual association. It is this policy- 
directing will that he thinks should be identified with the 
will of the state and it is this that finds expression in its 
laws and administrative acts, but back of it, and under- 
lying all the political antagonisms out of which issue the 
laws, is the prior will to have a state at all. No matter 
how violent may be these political conflicts, nor how oppres- 
sive may be the will of the dominant party, so long as there 
persists the general will to unity, the state endures. This 
will to have a state is thus a common real will in all citizens, 
understanding by citizens only those who are the real 
constituents of the state. As McIver puts it, ‘‘it is those 
citizens who will the maintenance of the state who both 





8 Pp. 1387. 
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make and are the state, the rest are merely its subjects.’’?° 

To identify the will of the state, however, only with the 
policy-directing will, as he does, is to separate too sharply 
between the joints and the marrow. The real fact is the 
territorial group of individual wills struggling to maintain 
a peaceful community life in various specific ways. Some 
of these individual wills, with their specific means for 
attaining the public good, become dominant, but to say 
that the only state will consists of these willings of specific 
means and that the underlying willings of the common end 
are not the state will is an unjustifiable abstraction, since 
it is only as these specific wills are accepted and reinforced 
by the general will that they can form the will of the state. 
Without such reinforcement the political policy would be 
without effective power and constitute no will at all, being 
only the policy of a contending party. While the concep- 
tion of the state as an organism is, in many respects mis- 
leading, it is none the less true that its existence and 
strength depends upon that harmony between rulers and 
ruled which Plato in the Republic identifies with temper- 
ance. 

So much of truth, then, there seems to be in the doctrine 
of the general will, that there is underlying the various, and 
often opposing, purposes in a community a will to unity 
that finds expression in the state. To the extent that all 
individuals have an interest in an external order, their wills 
may be said to be realized in the will of the state—but, it 
may be, only to that extent. The external order may be so 
bad that it may be only a shade better than anarchy. 
Under such conditions it becomes unmeaning to speak of 
the will of the individual as finding its complete expression 
in the state as actually constituted, or to attribute to that 
body the ideal qualities it is assumed in the absolutist 
philosophy to possess. A state in which there is incipient 
or actual rebellion is far from the unity of the perfect com- 
munity, in this fact lies the strength of the realistic con- 
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tention. To exaggerate this discord, however, to the 
extent of identifying the state with the government and 
denying altogether the presence of a general will is to over- 
shoot the mark. Even such a discord as revolution is not 
pure anarchy for the will to have a state manifests itself 
inevitably in a new political organization—the overthrow 
of the government is not the complete destruction of the 
state. In Mr. Laski’s words already quoted, ‘‘The state 
as a whole may repudiate, as in 1688, the acts of its repre- 
sentatives for reasons that it deems good.”’ 

Granted, then, that the state is this whole territorial 
group of individuals associating themselves together for the 
realization of a common good, though through policies only 
varyingly satisfactory to the constituent members but 
acquiesced in and supported as adequate enough to justify 
the association, what is to be said of the authority of this 
group? Is such an association rightly to be called sov- 
ereign over its members? And, if so, in what sense? 

According to Duguit, the state is only a means to an end, 
that end being the social welfare or the realization of the 
social purpose. It is force in the service of law. This con- 
ception is asserted as implying the subordination of the state 
and its responsibility before the law. If we ask, however, 
what the real relation is between the state and its end we 
shall find that this end is not external to the state taken in 
its concreteness, but is immanent in it, is, in fact, just the 
well-being of the state itself. It is only when we make the 
abstract division between the machinery of the state and 
its living unity, identifying the state with the former, that 
we can speak of it as a mere means. Then it is obviously 
true that the institutional forms and the persons chosen to 
administer them are merely means for the realization of the 
ends sought by those who in their association form the 
state, but those ends are by no means external to the asso- 
ciation itself for they constitute just its common good. 
The action of the state will be determined by the ends 
sought by its citizens and, inso far as any particular meas- 
ure is thought by them not to realize the goal sought, it is 
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condemned and changed, but this change is not forced upon 
the state from outside, it is the result of the state’s own 
changed mind and will. That this change of mind is not 
itself due to political action but may be the result of social 
and moral changes only remotely connected with political 
life, does not imply the externality of these ends to the 
state, or its subordination to them, any more than in the 
case of the individual the fact that his ideals may owe much 
of their character to the nature of his environment implies 
that the determination of his life by them is the subordina- 
tion of himself as means to the uses of an external end. 
However he may get them, the organization of his life for 
their realization is at the same time a process of self-realiza- 
tion and it is essentially the same in the life of the state. 
The fact that it organizes itself for the sake of ends does not 
prevent those ends from being its own ends even though 
they may not be the creation of any system of legislation 
or political education and its recognition of them does not 
reduce it to the position of a mere means. 

The reign of objective law, which is the central idea of 
Duguit’s system, is thus not the reign of a sovereign over 
the state or of a fact external to it, but is the reign of the 
state itself according to the principles of its own purpose. 
That the laws of the state are not created in a vacuum, ex 
nihilo, as expressions of the arbitrary will of a sovereign 
power, unrelated to the social conditions of the time, is 
obvious. It is a commonplace that an effective law must 
have its origin and basis in public opinion, of which it is, 
virtually, only a formulation and enforcement. The func- 
tion of the state is, therefore, according to the French 
jurist, only to give the sanction of organized force to laws 
which already exist as the recognized conditions for the 
realization of social purpose. But again it would seem that 
in spite of his nominalistic scorn of abstractions he has 
been misled by his abstract ideas of both law and state. 
These !aws of social purpose are not objective existences 
independent of the individuals who cherish the purposes, 
nor are these individuals themselves outside the state, or 
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the state independent of them. The laws express the 
common purposes of individuals who constitute the state 
and the fact that these same individuals have held these 
views before they decide to formulate and enforce them 
does not imply any external limitation upon the action of 
the state. It is the same group that approves these laws 
that afterwards enforces them, the same public mind that 
thinks them that later wills them. The public sentiment 
which limits the state is the public sentiment of the state 
itself. It is only as we identify the state with its own 
machinery or representatives that we can regard social - 
purpose as a limitation upon it. 

The same criticisms can be made on the historic inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of natural rights. That there is a 
consensus of opinion as to a body of necessary social rights 
and that no government can endure which disregards these 
rights, is evident enough. The action of the state must 
respect this public opinion, but it is a self respect and not a 
constraint exercised upon it by a society other than its own 
members. If the state, to act freely and from its own 
nature, must act without a public sentiment, it must act 
without a mind and, indeed, without a will. The content 
of the state mind cannot be other than that which we call 
public opinion and to set this over against the state as its 
limiting other is the height of confusing abstraction. 

So, too, in the pluralistic doctrine of the place of associa- 
tions within the state the same tendency to abstraction is 
present. Each group is regarded as an independent unit 
with its own separate interests and the state as an addi- 
tional unit external to the others. The fact that the mem- 
bers of all groups are citizens and that it is impossible to 
disentangle the special interest from the general interest, 
though it can scarcely be denied, seems virtually ignored. 
When the interests of the church seem affected by political 
action, the struggle is not between churchman and citizen 
but between the churchman citizen and the citizen of other 
interest, individuals as members of the state striving to 
influence its will in various directions. But the state has 
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no other members than these specific, differently grouped 
members and it has no separate interest apart from the 
complete individual interests, that is, apart from the inter- 
ests of the individuals as members of the associated groups. 
We have no mere collection of groups acting upon the state 
from without, nor is the state constituted by its groups. 
As Mclver says, associations are ‘‘unities within, but they 
are not units of community.’’! 

The suggested limitation of the state by public opinion, 
therefore, or by law, is not a real limitation since this public 
opinion is that which alone constitutes the mind and ulti- 
mately, the will of the state. But what public opinion 
,itself approves that it can enforce, which is but another 
way of saying that what the state wishes done it can do, 
since the organized power of the group is superior to that 
,of its individual members or lesser groups. With public 
opinion back of the government, industrial associations are 
forced to submit. In normal times, we lose our sense of 
this compelling power, but in times of crisis the iron hand 
is revealed and the state shows itself that mortal god whom 
Hobbes worshipped. In such times the ordinary rights of 
citizens may be abrogated and constitutions disregarded in 
order that the supreme law, the safety of the people, may 
be realized. Political habits upon which men had learned 
to rely are then broken up and the state becomes a single, 
vitalized, flexible, unrestricted will. 

But while under these conditions the state may attain 
that unity of will which constitutes its supreme power, 
under less perilous conditions it may exhibit all degrees of 
disintegration and corresponding powerlessness. Interests 
may conflict, opinion may be divided and a determined 
minority may force its will upon the government in dis- 
regard of the wishes of a hesitant majority. In so far as 
this is done by constitutional means, however, and ac- 
quiesced in by the people, it is hard to see how the resultant 
action can be considered other than that of the state, or the 
situation one in which a body other than the state is sov- 
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ereign, since it is not merely the particular group that is 
involved, but the latent power of the whole acquiescing 
people gives it backing. Its strength is the strength of 
the whole. Where opposition of interests goes so far that 
reconciliation is impossible, the community bond is broken 
and the state is dissolved into its elements. Sovereignty 
and the state disappear together, for we have a state only 
where we have a common will to hold together in spite of 
differences and, when we have this, we have also an effective 
control over the whole group, or sovereignty—the loss of 
the unity is the loss of the power. It becomes then a 
somewhat verbal matter whether we should speak of a 
state’s losing its sovereignty or of its ceasing to exist, but 
the latter is more nearly expressive of the truth of the case. 

Taking the term sovereignty in the sense of actual power, 
then, it seems impossible to admit that the state is sub- 
ordinate to any power external to itself. The pluralists are 
justified, however, in so far as they mean merely to point 
out that not every state, at all times, has the inner cohe- 
rence and unity necessary to constitute an effective will and 
that, in consequence, a government representing no real 
will often meets resistance and suffers defeat. Sovereignty 
as fact thus admits of degree, from the complete power of 
the unified state to the point where anarchy replaces the 
cohesive community. It characterizes the state in pro- 
portion to its ideality. It is not that the state can’t control 
its members—as in the self-control of the individual, it 
could if it would, but it won’t. 

Turning from the positive to the ideal aspect of sover- 
eignty, we have the question whether sovereignty ought to 
characterize the state. And in the discussion of this prob- 
lem there is perhaps a more strident note in the pluralistic 
voice than is strictly necessary, at least in academic circles, 
for, apart from difference of emphasis, there is more essen- 
tial agreement than the contestants would have us believe. 
In principle both parties would admit that so far as the 
state is the expression of the ideal community it is rightly 
authoritative. It is only in terms of ideal community that 
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rights and duties have significance. And that the actual 
state is not identical with this ideal society and is, therefore, 
not possessed of absolute authority is also admitted, 
though with more or less reluctance by the idealist. But 
the fact that states are many, that their sphere is limited 
to external action, that they employ force, that their actions 
rest on decisions by a majority—all these obvious consid- 
erations compel the recognition of the distinction between 
the state and the world of absolute obligation. It is some- 
times difficult to separate the concepts of the ideal and the 
actual as used by the idealists, but there can be no question 
that both Hegel and Bosanquet admit the existence of bad 
states, though they refuse to recognize them as strictly 
real or wirklich. ‘‘A bad state,” says Hegel, ‘‘is one that 
merely exists.’ And Bosanquet, both in his earlier and 
his latest writings, claims for the state, not moral absolute- 
ness, but only absoluteness as having ‘“‘the distinctive 
function of dictating the final adjustment in matters of 
external action,” and even as to this, he asserts a duty of 
rebellion under certain conditions. But differences of 
opinion are largely differences of interest and emphasis, 
according as stress is placed upon the fact that it is the will 
of the state, or that it is the will of an imperfect state, that 
makes the demand. The individualist, seeing in the state 
a doubtful and dangerous necessity, has small compunction 
about resisting its will, while to the idealist with his eyes 
fixed upon the perfect type, it is a more serious matter, and 
the burden of proof is upon the individual. 

While there is this implicit agreement, however, in 
regard to sovereignty considered intensively, looked at 
from the point of view of its extent, the difference is greater. 
The pluralists hold, not merely that the state is actually 
limited by the associations within it, but that it ought to be 
so limited, that it is essentially a co-ordinate group. Their 
ideal is that of a loose association of autonomous groups, 
functionally distinct, in which the state is sovereign only 
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with respect to special aspects of life, such as education, po- 
lice power and external defense. {Each interest of society is | 
to have its organization, but no organization is to represent 
the will of society as a whole. In denying, or minimizing, 
the desirability of such an organization of organizations, 
however, the pluralists seem to display an optimism which 
is somewhat at variance with their usual realistic temper, 
for it implies a very hopeful disposition indeed to look 
forward to a time when a need for dictating the final adjust- 
ment in disputes between associations shall have passed. 
The interests of social life are distinguishable, but not 
separable, and so long as an external sphere exists at all, so 
long will there be need for some such organization as the 
inclusive state to say the final word= } 

Turning from the consideration of these special aspects 
of pluralism and looking at the movement as a whole, I am 
impressed by a vague sense of misdirected energy. The 
aim is to safeguard the rights of the individual and of 
groups as against the state, the means suggested is the 
reduction of the state to the level of other institutions. In 
effect, this seems to mean reliance upon new forms of 
political organization, specifically, upon decentralization. 
Refuse to organize at all, says the anarchist, and trust to 
the sound instincts of human nature. Organize loosely, 
counsels the pluralist, so shall your liberties be conserved. 
But if the government gets its power for good or evil solely 
from the people, no mere constitutional changes can give 
real relief from the potential tyranny of the people. It is 
like relying for temperance reform upon taking the pledge, 
or for peace, upon scraps of paper. It is not the pledge, 
but the will back of it, that gives security; not the contract, 
but the will to keep it, that lies at the basis of the state. 

The problem of liberty in the state, as in the individual, 
is ultimately a moral problem arising from the opposition 
of interests and of values. So far as community is imper- 
fect, so far as there exist insistent antagonisms, the indi- 
vidual and the group are at the mercy of the dominant 
antagonising power. No matter what the paper pledges, 
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there will be no more liberty for the citizens than there is 
justice and sympathy in their characters. It is as true of 
a democracy as of an autocracy that the character of the 
government depends upon that of the rulers. The vital | 
problem is, therefore, not one of machinery or external 
organization, but of the unification of personal interests 
and public opinion, of the realization of a true community 
life. A transfer of power from one group or association to 
another is only a superficial remedy so long as the clash of 
interests remains. A local group can as effectively limit 
the individual as can the state and it is, indeed, as a pro- 
tection .gainst group tyranny that the state finds much of 
its justification. It is in this emphasis upon the need for a 
real unification of social life that Miss Follett’s work is so 
important. It presents community, not as an actual fact, 
but as a task to be accomplished, and accomplished not by 
compromise, but by a real transformation and integration 
of wills. This integration, however, is but an ideal and as 
long as it remains so there will always be compromise and 
partial frustration whatever may be the political organiza- 
tion adopted. It is, indeed, the absence of this perfect 
integration that gives rise to the state and justifies its exist- 
ence—it is the evidence of our imperfect nature. The 
very essence of the state is force. If, then, the state is 
necessary, it is surely not the part of wisdom to attempt 
to destroy or dilute its essence and thus render it incapable 
of performing its function. iti is not force that is dangerous x 


not “not that. of | ‘limiting | sovereignty, but of educating the 








sovereign. 
~~ And this conception of the political problem as ulti- 
mately one of education, suggests the final comment on the 
pluralistic tendency as at present formulated. It has the 
defects of its virtues. With its eyes fixed upon the dis- 
cords of historic states it denies the reality of a general will 
and warns against the danger to liberty of confusing the 
ideal with the actual and endowing the imperfect state 
with a prestige and authority not warranted by its charac- 
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ter. It is this resolute realism that constitutes its strength. 
But it is one thing to emphasize the particular in life and 
another thing to deny the presence of the universal. Real- 
ity is always a process of the realization of form in matter 
and materialism and absolutism are equally inadequate to 
the facts. But political reality tends to be conceived by 
the pluralists as a mass of particulars in purely external 
relations to one another. It is true that these particulars 
are now conceived of as groups rather than as individuals, 
but this change in the unit marks no advance toward con- 
creteness so long as the group represents an abstract aspect 
of life and the individual’s relation to it remains mechan- 
ical. There are the functional groups, appealing to the 
particular interests and representing the partial man but 
nowhere do we find the including group appealing to the 
concrete interest and representing the whole man. The 
abstract and imperfect personality of the group with its 
limited interests is substituted for the real personality of 
the individual, whose interest in the universal, in com- 
munity, finds no institutional expression. While, there- 
fore, we can be grateful to the pluralists for their insistence 
that political theory must be realistic, we must also insist 
that it be adequately realistic, recognizing in social life not 
merely the failures of universality but the equally signifi- 
cant fact of the interest in universality and the need for 
its organization in the state. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A FAIR WAGE. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


OST persons are agreed that there is such a thing as 
a fair price, and, therefore, a fair wage. Otherwise 
such opprobrious epithets as profiteer, and a score of others 
on men’s tongues every day, are mere sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. If you doubt whether any meaning 
really lies behind these much-used terms, try the simple 
experiment of telling a considerable number of persons 
some variant of that ancient tale, Jacob’s bargain with 
Esau; such a variant as, for example, the following story: 
During a famine in the seventeenth century, a wealthy 
nobleman was the only man in a certain district who had 
food for sale. A peasant who owned a comfortable prop- 
erty went to the nobleman to purchase a supply of food; 
the latter refused to part with any, except at the price of 
the man’s house and land and an agreement to serve the 
nobleman one-sixth of his time for the rest of his life without 
compensation. The peasant had no other course open to 
him than to accept. On inquiring what your auditors 
think of this little transaction, you will find that the great 
majority condemn it as a piece of outrageous oppression; 
while the few who excuse it do so on the ground that 
the nobleman was simply carrying out consistently, in 
an exceptional case, those principles of business deal- 
ings which are necessary if the needs of society are to be. 
supplied. 

If, in addition, you attempt to discover what, in the 
opinion of the community about you, constitutes a fair 
wage, you will discover that the majority of people regard 
a wage as fair when it represents in some sense the return 
to the worker of the equivalent of his work. This is also 
the view of a great number of special students of ethics. 
This equivalent, some will hold, ought to be measured in 
terms of the sacrifice of inclination on the part of the server 
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—what in every-day life would perhaps be called his effort, 
what in economic theory would be called the ‘‘real costs” 
to him. Other persons, on the contrary, will hold that the 
equivalent ought to be measured in terms not of effort 
put forth, but of results attained. Every man, they would 
claim, ought to receive the fruits of his labor. 

Certain writers, without attempting to distinguish clearly 
between these two very different standards of equivalence, 
attack this entire view by asserting that it sets a problem 
which our society is incapable of solving. ‘‘The story of 
modern economics,” writes Professor Overstreet, ‘‘is the 
story of rent, that is, of unearned surplus due to scarcity 
conditions of one sort or another. . . . So subtle and 
devious are the ways of unearned surplus that society has 
as yet not been able to invent means for their complete 
detection and elimination.”” Equally pervasive, as others 
have shown, is the play of mere chance in contemporary 
business life. The situation is made still more confused, 
it is pointed out, by the fact that in the modern world all 
work is co-operative, while no devices exist for determining 
in any given instance how great is the share of the individual 
worker in the completed product.! 

These arguments seem to me impressive, and the con- 
clusions to which they lead true enough as far as they go. 
But they do not appear to me to penetrate to the heart of 
the matter. For if there exists a fundamental obligation 
to reward every man by returning to him the equivalent 
of his labor, then there lies upon society a solemn obliga- 
tion to determine this amount as accurately as possible, 
and to distribute its goods in accordance with this standard 
as nearly as practicable. Everyone will, of course, admit 





1 See in this journal H. A. Overstreet, The Changing Conception of Property, 
Vol. 25, p. 165; and A. K. Rogers, The Principle of Distributive Justice, Vol. 
28, p. 143. The réle of chance in the economic world is presented in detail 
by Adolf Wagner in Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie, Vol. 1, p. 384 
(3d ed.). The “classical economists” believed that the share of the worker 
in the completed product determined his share of the return, so that the latter 
could be used as an index of the former. This position is now generally 
abandoned. 
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that the absolutely impossible is not obligatory. We 
shall presumably never be bound to send missionaries to 
Mars, even though some successor of Lowell should one 
day demonstrate indubitably that the inhabitants of that 
unfortunate planet are in serious need of our ministrations. 
But this obvious consideration does not excuse us from 
realizing the moral ideal to the extent of our ability. Nor, 
provided our ideal is really entitled to the name of a moral 
ideal, does it justify us in turning our backs upon it as 
soon as its realization threatens to be inconvenient. You 
cannot play fast and loose with the authority of a moral 
standard in this fashion, any more than you can serve God 
and Mammon. To be sure we permit exceptions to such 
general rules as those forbidding unveracity and breach of 
contract when they conflict unmistakably with the require- 
ments of social welfare. But such permission can be justi- 
fied only on the ground that these rules are derivative in 
the first place, and that since they draw their life from an 
ideal of social well-being they must accept the limitations 
of their applicability from the same source. No such 
position is attributed to the principle of equivalence in the 
writings before us. It is supposed to be not a corollary 
drawn from a consideration of the conditions of social 
welfare, but rather an independent and apparently self- 
evident maxim. The laws of economic justice, like those 
of veracity and fidelity to promises, either derive their 
validity from the demands of social welfare or they do not. 
If not, then considerations of social harm are irrelevant, 
and we are bound to cry: ‘‘Let justice rule though the 
heavens fall.” If, on the other hand, they derive all their 
meaning and authority from their relation to social good, 
let us by all means start from this conception, and, without 
wandering off into by-paths, follow its lead. 

These ideals of equivalence, then, must be examined on 
their merits. To this task we accordingly turn our atten- 
tion. 

As we have seen, the principle of equivalence has two 
forms. The first asserts that the amount of sacrifice A 
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makes for B should be equaled by the amount of sacrifice 
B makes for A in return. In determining this amount we 
must include not merely the time involved, but also the 
amount of distaste felt for the work, and with it the amount 
of effort required to put through the job. The inclusion of 
the second factor raises many complicated and perplexing 
questions. Ignoring them, however, for the sake of brev- 
ity, the principle in question would work out ina» -ple 
case as follows: A and B have neighboring cherry orchards, 
the one with fruit that matures early in the season, the 
other with fruit that matures later. A, let us say, is through 
native endowment very quick in his movements. His 
mind works automatically in such a manner that, in 
stripping a tree, he does not make a single unnecessary 
motion. B, on the other hand, is far less efficient than A 
in both respects. With equal effort, therefore, A can pick 
25 per cent more cherries in a given time than B. Accord- 
ing to the principle under examination, however, differences 
in native ability are entirely irrelevant. All that counts 
is the will to serve. Therefore, if A and B are to help 
each other in the cherry harvest and A works fifty hours 
for B, B ought to work fifty hours for A in return. This 
assumes, of course, that both work with the same diligence. 

Where this principle is laid down as self-evident and 
ultimate, the reason may be that in some way the problem 
is assimilated to that of the claims of gratitude. It is 
natural to feel—I do not assert that reflection will justify 
this feeling—that if you make a given sacrifice for my 
benefit, I ought sooner or later to make a sacrifice for you 
similar in amount. Certainly if I refuse to do so I write 
myself down as your moral inferior—as one unwilling to 
do for another what he is willing to do for me. But what- 
ever may be said for this method of measuring the claims 
of justice in the case of a disinterested service, it is only by 
a confusion of mind that we can suppose it to have anything 
to do with the economic problem before us. For the es- 
sence of the fair-wage problem is that the determination 
of its amount is independent of any question of motives, 
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whereas gratitude derives its claim precisely from the 
disinterestedness of the service. I do not here enter upon 
the hackneyed theme of the relation of the economic man 
to the real man. The point with regard to a wage is that 
it is due when the work has been done, regardless of the 
motives of the worker. The casuistry of gratitude, there- 
fore, deals with an entirely different problem from that of 
the fair wage. The attraction which this solution seems 
to possess for certain minds is thus due to a fundamental 
misapprehension of the facts of the case. 

But perhaps it may be maintained that a return of 
sacrifice for sacrifice is demanded by the spirit of fairness, 
whatever the motives of the server. A proper self-respect, 
it may be claimed, would not permit a person to accept a 
service from another (at least under ordinary circum- 
stances), except as he, in turn, could repay it with an equal 
sacrifice. This principle, doubtless, has a very considerable 
range of application in the extra-economic relations of men, 
and may have had some significance in the economic rela- 
tions of farmers a hundred years ago. But it has little or 
no bearing upon the problems presented by the economic 
system of to-day. In the first place, according to the view 
under examination, the return is due because of some 
sacrifice of inclination which A has made in the service of 
B. But suppose A, in performing an economic service for 
B, has made no sacrifice of inclination whatever; suppose 
rather, he has positively enjoyed his work. An expert 
bookkeeper once said to me: “If it were not for the fact 
that I have got to have a salary with which to support 
myself and my family, I would keep books for nothing, 
provided I could not get any pay for doing it.” This type 
of man is far from rare, outside of factories, or at least was 
not rare in 1913. And whether rare or not, his case pre- 
sents the ethical problem of distribution, stripped of all 
unessentials. If you try to meet it by urging that the 
employer would be bound to pay such a man because of the 
value of the services to himself, then you have completely 
shifted your ground. You are now proposing to administer 
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the economic system on the basis of value to the served, a 
system which would involve a man giving up everything 
he had in the world to one who, with perhaps practically 
no effort, had saved his child or himself from drowning. 
Now the essential fact is that the bookkeeper and his 
family must live. If then, he does his best for society 
through a good day’s work he cannot be charged with 
swindling his employer by taking a salary, merely because 
he happens to enjoy the work for which he is paid. Other- 
wise his only chance to remain an honest man (and support 
himself at the same time) is to take a position where he 
hates the work. This entire point of view, then, has no 
relationship with the problems of modern economic society. 
We must start with the fact that every man who is willing 
to do a fair day’s work is entitled to live; that to live he 
must have an income; and that this income cannot be and 
ought not to be determined primarily by the extent to 
which, in working, he sacrifices his inclinations, so that 
where the disinclination is zero, the income also might 
properly drop to zero. 

The second form of the theory of equivalence is the one 
which, it seems to me, represents for the most part the 
plain man’s view, though upon the moralists of our genera- 
tion it perhaps exerts less influence than that just examined. 
According to this second view, the equivalent must be 
measured in terms of results. The server ought to receive 
the product, or rather the equivalent of the product, of his 
labor. For example, the cherry pickers of unequal ability 
should exchange on the basis of quart picked for quart 
picked. Every worker ought in fairness to enjoy all the 
advantages of his own intellectual, volitional, and physical 
qualities, together with (according to many adherents of 
this view) the advantages that come to him from the play 
of chance in economic society. 

This phrase, ‘“‘the equivalent of the results of one’s 
labor,” is in most of its applications about as ambiguous 
and slippery as any that ethics is called upon to analyze. 
I do not, however, intend to spend time upon any such 
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enterprise. For there lies at the basis of all the possible 
interpretations of the principle in which it is incorporated 
a certain assumption, and if the assumption is false the 
whole structure collapses. This assumption is that out- 
side of the circle of family relationship, and possibly that of 
friendship, no human being owes to another any form of 
service, except perhaps such as call for no serious sacrifice. 
Locke states the basal conception with admirable clear- 
ness. ‘“‘Every man,” he writes, ‘‘has a property in his 
own person; this nobody has any right to but himself. 
The labor of his body and the work of his hands we may 
say are properly his.”? The conclusion from these pre- 
mises can only read: ‘‘Every man has an absolute right 
to the fruits of his labor.”’ 

It may be worth while to discover how this principle 
works out in practice by examining a particular case. Let 
us in imagination flee to that favorite refuge of the econo- 
mist, Robinson Crusoe’s island. Let us, however, suppose 
that two sailors, instead of one, have escaped from the 
wreck, and that in escaping one has been so seriously 
injured as to be permanently crippled. He can, we will 
assume, do a certain amount of work; but with his best 
efforts the fruits of his labor will still be small. What then 
is the principle of division which Robinson Crusoe ought 
toemploy? According to Locke, Crusoe has no obligations 
whatever to serve his companion. Each is entitled to the 
results of the labor of his body and the work of his hands; 
and a fair division is one made on this basis. If, therefore, 
they contribute to their common stock of goods in the 
ratio of ten to one, these goods ought to be divided on a 
ten to one basis. 

Now it is the professed view of most contemporary 
moralists, as it is the nominal doctrine of the Christian 
church, that this conception of obligation is through and 
through false. We have, indeed, the right of self-defense 
as against the parasites that would suck up like a sponge 
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all that we have to give and would then ask for more. 
But assuming equal willingness on the part of all others to 
do their best, my duty is to do my best also for those who 
are within the range of my actions. This view is, indeed, 
far from being universally accepted in the society in which 
we live. Many men, perhaps most men, are—speaking 
broadly—still in the stage of morality represented by 
Locke’s dictum. ‘I ought not to injure others, but the 
world has no claim upon my services,” is for them the sum 
total of the dictates of the moral law. 

In view of this situation it seems necessary to show that 
the distinction between serving others and refraining from 
injury, upon which the popular conception of the limits of 
obligation rests, is at bottom an arbitrary one. This can 
perhaps best be done by studying the problem in the 
concrete. Macbeth, not satisfied with being second in 
power and dignity in the state, aspires to the solitary emi- 
nence of the kingly office. He, therefore, murders his king 
and forces a passage to the empty throne. William of 
Orange (in Dumas’ version of the incident as told in La 
tulipe noire) stands by and refuses to intervene while an 
ignorant mob, drunk with suspicion and rage, kill his 
chief rivals, the brothers De Witt. A few words from him 
would calm and disperse the mob. But he coldly watches 
the tragedy, deaf to the entreaties of his secretary. 

If we compare William’s inaction with the deed of a 
murderer such as Macbeth, what real moral difference do 
we find? In essence, none whatever. Each was deter- 
mined in his course by the same motive—ambition to be 
the head of the state. Each was willing to go to the same 
lengths to attain his ends, to crawl over the dead bodies of 
those who stood between self and the goal set by ambition. 
One served himself by means of a dagger; the other allowed 
himself to be served by a torrent of human ignorance and 
fury which swept his rivals to destruction. In the court 
of morality the action of Macbeth and the inaction of 
William of Orange are on precisely the same level because 
they are due to precisely the same spirit. This is clearly 
Vol. XXX.—No. 4 3 
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recognized by the Dutch historian, Professor Blok, who, 
in his History of the People of the Netherlands, says that 
(in contradiction to Dumas’ version of the story) ‘‘the 
Prince was absent and therefore not responsible.” 

This conclusion must not be misunderstood. There are 
cases where overt action is worse than inaction. One man 
reduces a helpless family to beggary by theft; the other 
man knowingly permits this same family to starve. The 
world rightly judges the first man to be worse than the 
second. There are at least two reasons why this sentence 
is justified. In the first place the responsibility of the 
first man for the situation of the family is undivided and 
inescapable. The second man, on the other hand, may 
argue with plausibility that the obligation to help the 
starving family rests no more upon him than upon any 
other member of the community. In the second place 
the thief wrongs two parties, the family who are his im- 
mediate victims, and the community as a whole, through 
his attack upon the institution of property. The second 
man, on the other hand, wrongs by his inaction, at most, 
the family itself. Such presumption as his hardness of 
heart creates, namely, that every one will have to look out 
for his own economic welfare, while of course not called 
for in this instance, is nevertheless on the whole salutary 
rather than otherwise. 

No such excuses can be offered for the Prince of Orange 
in Dumas’ novel. He was the only man in Holland who 
could have dispersed the mob, and he knew it. The in- 
direct, remote effects, if the inner history of these events 
ever became known, were such as were calculated to kill 
patriotism at birth. That a man should be perfectly 
acquainted with the services and sacrifices of these 
heroic patriots, and then allow them to be done to death 
by an ignorant mob because he wanted the power they had 
wielded—the knowledge of such a damning fact would 
tend to undermine alike love of country and faith in the 
human race. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, positive service is, 
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in essence, precisely as binding as the refraining from injury. 
This means that every man owes the world the best services 
of which he is capable, regardless of what he may expect 
to get out of them in the way of return. Applied to the 
economic world this means, in the words of Comte: ‘‘ Every 
person who lives by any useful work should be habituated 
to regard himself not as an individual working for his own 
private benefit, but as a public functionary working for 
the benefit of society.”’ 

The same obligation that applies to the individual in 
his relation to society applies to society in its relation to 
the individual. It therefore defines the standard of dis- 
tribution which society should employ; it ought to distrib- 
ute economic goods with an eye single to the best interests 
of its members. The principle of distribution, in other 
words, like that of production, must conform to the spirit 
which obtains in the ideal family. Each loyal member of 
such a family contributes to its welfare according to his 
ability, without calculating his chances of receiving in re- 
turn the ‘equivalent’ of his services. Similarly the family 
does its best by each of its members, without looking nar- 
rowly to the amount which he is able to contribute to the 
common income. The ideal of economic justice thus be- 
comes, in the often quoted words of Louis Blanc, ‘‘ The state 
ought to be regarded as one family, in which all shall work 
according to their ability and receive according to their 
needs.” 

The conception of distribution according to needs, to be 
sure, is almost as difficult to deal with as is that of equiva- 
lence. Fortunately for our theory, however, we do not 
have to examine it too minutely. For in the world outside 
of the family it will prove practically impossible to adjust 
men’s incomes according to their needs, because no one 
can really tell who has more needs than another, and how 
much greater they are. It is, indeed, true that the child 
under fourteen years of age has less needs than an adult, 
reckoning them in terms of the amount of money required 
to satisfy them. It is also true that where two adults live 
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together their combined need for money is less than twice 
as much as where each lives alone, because of the saving in 
overhead expenses. These are quite manageable facts, 
relatively easy to calculate in determining the economic 
needs of a family. When due allowance for them has been 
made, however, we have gone about as far in this direction 
as it is practicable to go. Subject tc these conditions, 
accordingly, our ideal will require in practice equality of 
incomes for all persons as the nearest approach to the 
perfect standard of distributive justice which the ignorance 
of man permits. 

Economic equality, I am well aware, is anathema to 
many very excellent people. It certainly has great difficulty 
in making a place for itself in the “‘philosophy of the top 
dog.’’ But the moral point of view is not that of the top 
dog, but of the impartial observer. Seen from the latter 
standpoint, inequalities do not appear so beautiful as when 
looked at from the lofty heights of exceptional success. 
Inequality of distribution is in the first place very wasteful 
of the material conditions of human well-being. One 
thousand dollars added to an income of one thousand dollars 
may revolutionize a man’s mode of living. The same sum 
added to an income of one hundred thousand will produce 
no appreciable effect whatever upon any feature of his 
life. Furthermore, great inequalities of income involve 
grave dangers to morals, since extremes of wealth and 
poverty are about equally inimical to health of character. 
Again, such a system involves serious dangers to the state 
because the state cannot afford to have subjects more 
powerful than itself, as the history of every wealthy nation 
shows only too clearly. The existence of a large class of 
discontented poor is also likely to be almost as dangerous 
to the state as the concentration of enormous wealth in a 
few hands. Finally, it is wasteful from an industrial point 
of view. The sons of the rich, who are likely in large 
degree to inherit the father’s ability, are tempted to degen- 
erate into mere loafers, or worse. The very poor, on the 
other hand, do not have sufficient food, clothing, and shel- 
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ter, to be physically vigorous and thus capable of doing 
their best work. 

Inequality, to be sure, like everything else in the world, 
has certain advantages of its own. The most important, 
doubtless, is the zest that is afforded by running for prizes 
(at least in the case of the twenty per cent that are measur- 
ably successful). Undoubtedly, too, as was suggested in a 
recent editorial in one of our weekly journals, the pleasure 
of the winners in their possessions is in many instances 
greatly enhanced by their ability to see all about them 
people not so well supplied with the good things of life as 
are they themselves.* Precisely as it used to be affirmed 
that much of the happiness of the saved would consist in 
looking down from Heaven upon the sizzling miseries of 
the damned. But whatever may be the advantages of 
inequality no one need fear its disappearance as one of the 
facts of life. And as will be seen immediately we do not 
even claim that it ought to disappear entirely, at least 
within any period of human history about which it is 
worth while to speculate. 

For obviously the possibility of introducing the ideal of 
the family into society at large depends upon one very 
important condition, namely, that “all shall work according 
to their ability.” Where any considerable proportion of 
the community are unwilling to do so the result of attempt- 
ing to introduce such a system would simply be to lower 
the amount to be divided. None, or few, would then be 
better off, while the majority would be worse off. The 
very spirit of the family, therefore, requires that where 
necessary a spur be applied to individuals to induce them 
to raise their economic efficiency to its maximum. A man 
has no moral right to be asponge. Therefore, he may not 
complain when the world refuses to allow him to play that 
réle. All of which has been said once for all in the words: 
“Tf a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

What then is a just economic system? I answer, that 
economic system is just which in its principles of distribu- 





3 The Review, January 3, 1920, p. 4. 
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tion departs from equality so far and only so far as is 
necessary to supply the spur required to raise production 
to the maximum desirable. The inequalities which belong 
to such a system would, of course, be just also. And those 
returns, whether for working, for saving, or for taking 
risks, would be just which came to the individual as the 
results of the workings of the system. The nature and 
amount o! the excess rewards may well vary from generation 
to generat*on according to the character and intelligence of 
the persons concerned, and also according to the nature of 
the industrial processes that are being employed. No one 
system is in its concrete workings eternally just. The most 
we can say is that that system is just at any given time 
which most successfully maintains such a ratio between 
the demands of production and those of distribution as 
will best serve the economic interests of all concerned, 
while at the same time sacrificing to economic ends none 
of the higher elements of human life.‘ 

Contemporary society attempts to apply the needed 
spur chiefly through the principle of competition. It 
follows from what has been said above that provided, or 
in so far as competition is, on the whole, the best industrial 
system at present attainable, that is a fair price to-day 
which is obtained through fair competition in an open 
market. ‘Fair competition” is that form of competition 
in which success is won on the basis of effective service. 





‘It must be noted that the equality of treatment here set forth as an ideal 
may require a larger amount of pay in occupations essentially monotonous 
and otherwise disagreeable than in those which are intrinsically interesting, or 
are for whatever reasons contributory to immediate happiness or self-develop- 
ment. In this way the satisfactions which money brings may serve as a plus 
as against the minus represented by the tedium or other ills with which the 
task burdens the slowly passing hours. Following this line of thought, and 
taking into consideration, at the same time, the necessity of paying according 
to effort in order to apply the necessary spur to action, one may get to demands 
which at certain points are identical with the first form of the standard of 
equivalence criticised in the earlier part of the paper. But the principles 
here advocated and the demands of equivalence are, as should be obvious, in 
spirit utterly different. The coincidence in the field of practice, as far as it 
exists, has at most the significance of the (also incomplete) coincidence between 
the requirements of the retributive and deterrent standards of punishment. 
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An ‘‘open market”? means one which is not artificially 
closed by law, agreement, etc., and which is really accessi- 
ble to a large number of persons prepared and willing to 
serve and be served. 

Competition, like every other instrument of man, has its 
imperfections, many of which, as everyone conversant 
with the subject knows, go down to the very foundations 
of the system. The rewards and penalties which it dis- 
penses are, therefore, far from being the last word in 
economic justice. The ideal system of distribution, we 
have maintained, is represented by the nearest approach 
to equality compatible with the maintenance of a high 
standard of production. Accordingly, where men are 
receiving wages higher than the average, society should 
attempt to reduce these wages as near to the level of the 
average as is compatible with securing a sufficient amount 
of service of the desired kind and quality. In the case of 
those who are getting less than the average, in so far as 
they are working to the limits of the maximum desirable, 
society should aim to raise their wages as near to the 
average level as is compatible with the excess payments 
to others that are necessary in order to obtain the requisite 
exceptional service. 

The problem of the means to the attainment of these 
ends is one primarily for the economist, the statesman, 
and the business man. As we all know, the modern state 
has in the income and the inheritance tax a powerful 
instrument for levelling down; and it has begun to use, 
among other devices, the legal minimum wage as an instru- 
ment for levelling up. After what has been said the under- 
lying principle upon which these measures rest needs no 
defense. With regard to economic minima, however, we 
must never forget that when the “‘living wage,” as defined, 
for example, by our industrial commissions, has been 
established as the minimum permitted by law, and econo- 
mic society has made the tremendous adjustments which 
this policy will necessitate, then we must take up anew the 
problem of eliminating the lower wage levels, if there be 
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such, which cannot justify themselves by the requirements 
of a satisfactory system of production, even though they 
may be sufficient to supply the bare needs of existence. 

There are certain fields in which competition can play 
no direct part whatever in regulating economic rewards, 
because it has ceasedtoexist. Indeed, in some cases society 
has no desire, as well as no power, to revive it, because it 
cannot be made to function effectively. This is the field 
of public utilities and other ‘‘natural monopolies.”” What 
then is a fair price for the managerial labor and skill and 
for the capital involved in such undertakings? In answer- 
ing this question we must note that the wages of the 
managers of these enterprises are ordinarily above the 
average of the community as a whole. We shall not go 
far astray if we make the same assertion with regard to 
the incomes of those who supply the major portion of the 
capital employed by economic society. Therefore, the 
fair price for these two forms of service will be, generally 
speaking, the lowest price that will produce an adequate 
supply of the particular kind and quality of service required 
under the given conditions. These conditions are at 
present determined by what the managerial skill and the 
capital concerned could obtain, on the average, under 
circumstances of equal risk, in the open market. Such a 
price is, therefore, to-day, a fair price. 

This is precisely the principle which is being employed 
by the courts. Typical in this respect is the legal doctrine 
of a reasonable railroad rate. ‘‘The reasonableness of the 
schedule as a whole,’”’ write Beale and Wyman, in Railroad 
Rate Regulation, ‘‘depends upon whether it yields a fair 
return to the carrier. This is largely a mathematical 
question. The carrier is entitled, first to pay all expenses, 
which would include both the actual expenses of operation 
and also certain annual charges that must be paid before 
any real profit can be realized. He is entitled, furthermore, 
to gain a fair profit on his capital invested. The determina- 
tion of the actual amount of the capital invested may be 
a matter of some difficulty; once determined, the rate of 
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profit upon that amount of capital is a question which will 
be determined, generally speaking, by the ordinary business 
profit of the time and place. A schedule of rates will be 
reasonable from the point of view of the carrier ‘f it yields 
him a net profit equal to that which would be realized, as 
a business question, from any other business where the 
capital and the risk were the same.” In a very able arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Harvard Law Review, Mr. H. W. 
Edgerton has shown that the introduction into the problem 
of the claims of the shippers leaves the solution here stated 
unchanged.°® 

The above statement should enable us to answer the 
question. What is a fair price in those fields where the 
state or quasi-public organizations like educational endow- 
ments determine the wage? What is, for example, a just 
wage for a state or municipal official, or for a university 
professor? What is the fair duration of a patent or a 
copyright? To answer the question in the concrete, the 
just wage for a university professor is that sum which will 
attract to the profession in sufficient amount the ability 
and willingness to work required for meeting the needs 
which universities exist to supply. And if the university 
is to get the best real services and not merely nominal ones, 
this sum must, furthermore, be large enough to enable him 
to afford those expenditures which are necessary for the 
most effective performance of his duties. 

The community is constantly being called upon to deter- 
mine, through its arbitration boards, what constitutes a 
fair wage for great bodies of workers, such as the coal 
miners or locomotive engineers. As is well known, this 
method of settling industrial disputes has of late been 
losing favor because the boards, sometimes by their own 
confession, have been unable to find any standard of fair- 
ness towards which to move. Their findings have, there- 
fore, tended to represent merely a more or less arbitrary 
compromise between conflicting demands. With all due 





5 Beale and Wyman, Railroad Rate Regulation, second edition, sec. 220. 
H. W. Edgerton, 32 Harv. Law Rev., 516. 
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recognition of the enormous difficulties of this class of 
problems, this outcome does not seem to be a necessary 
one. For the principles which hold for the professor or 
the judge hold equally for the coal miner or the locomotive 
engineer, though the actual working out of the problem in 
the latter cases happens to involve complications of which 
the former are quite innocent. The wages of locomotive 
engineers, like those of professors, ought to be sufficient to 
fill each grade of the service with the requisite number of 
men possessed of the necessary ability. They should, fur- 
thermore, afford a man with a family of average size suffi- 
cient means, reckoned by the year, to keep him permanently 
in the physical condition necessary for a proper performance 
of his duties, and of course to maintain the same standards 
of living for his family. These counts should be a first 
charge on all transportation. But there is another factor. 
If the annual income, thus reckoned, is less than the average 
annual family income of the nation as a whole, the men 
have a prima facie claim to an advance up to this point. 
It goes without saying that the duty of society to honor 
these claims may be limited by other conflicting considera- 
tions. It must take into account the effects of any pro- 
posed advance upon the real wages of the remaining mem- 
bers of the community who must pay the charges. The 
effects upon the industry as a whole must of course be 
counted, and much else which it is unnecessary to mention 
in this place. All that we here attempt is to formulate 
a first approximation to a standard. And this, notwith- 
standing the questions it leaves unanswered, should not 
be a futile method of spending one’s time. For without a 
standard, whether formulated or implicit, the economists 
and other experts, the ‘‘representatives of the public,”’ 
and all the other members of the arbitration boards are 
like Huxley’s Irish horseman, who was “going at a divil 
of a pace,” but didn’t know where he was going. 

In this country, before the Civil War, the husband and 
father was in the great majority of cases the sole wage 
receiver of the family. This remains true, to a consider- 
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ble extent at least, to-day. The preceding discussion has 
failed to state explicitly on what basis such a man ought 
to be paid. There can, however, be but one answer on 
the principles for which we have contended. The agents, 
whoever they are, through whom society distributes its 
goods ought to be paid in proportion to the number of 
individuals properly dependent upon them. This may 
include of course not merely the immediate family, but in 
certain circumstances the aged parents, the invalid sister, 
or others more remote. No agencies exist in contemporary 
society for the effective realization of this claim. Never- 
theless, it has worked itself out in a crude way in the com- 
petitive system through the determination of the working- 
man and the clerk to maintain the standard of living for 
his family as well as for himself. And this determination 
has been seconded not infrequently by the recognition on 
the part of the employer of the justice of such a claim. 
Hence has arisen the phenomenon of unequal pay for equal 
work as between men and women. This phenomenon is 
not to be confused with the fact that what appears to be 
equal work often is not. For it is found where there is in 
fact no difference in quality or amount of service. And 
where such differences exist they do not ordinarily account 
for the differences in wages that actually obtain. 

The result is the realization of an ideal of justice for 
all which is incomplete enough, no doubt, but is infinitely 
better than nothing. One of the serious dangers which 
threatens society to-day is the movement to destroy this 
system by law or any other agency that may come to hand. 
It is being engineered not with a view to a nearer approxi- 
mation to the ideal of equality for all, but rather for the 
destruction of such approximations as have been thus far 
attained. Obviously one who accepts the principles laid 
down in this paper could have no sympathy with such an 
object. The average man engaged in business has the 
financial care of more dependents than the average woman. 
It is true that there are some men who have no dependents 
of any kind; it is also true that there are such women, 
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and that the number of the latter is by far the greater in 
economic society as a whole. It is true that some women 
in business are widows with dependent children; it is 
equally true that besides the widowers with children there 
are the married men who have both wife and children. 
It is true that some women are supporting a mother or an 
invalid sister. As many men will be found who are doing 
precisely the same thing, and most of these men have a 
wife and children to care for besides. If the present 
system of payment through the father is to be destroyed 
society must move in either one of two directions. It must 
seek either to adjust incomes in accordance with the 
number of dependents more perfectly than it does at present 
or it must treat each worker as an isolated unit. The first 
alternative, as far as I can see, could be realized only by 
socialism. The second would mean that the interests of 
the great majority of the members of society, men, women, 
and children alike, had been sacrificed to the interests of 
that comparatively small body of women who will never 
marry. For him who accepts the general conclusions of 
this paper, and at the same time is not a socialist, the only 
possible policy is to stand by the method of distribution at 
present prevailing. In its union of strength and imperfec- 
tion this part of the competitive system is neither worse 
nor better than the rest. 

It might at first glance be supposed that the movement 
to divorce men and women from all family relationships 
in determining wages would find its support in the ‘‘fruits 
of one’s labor” theory. In this case the issue before us 
would be one more phase of that clash of ideals with which 
this paper has been occupied from the beginning. A more 
careful examination, however, will show that while the 
movement in question undoubtedly owes much of its 
actual momentum to the widespread acceptance of this 
principle of distribution, it can at bottom claim as little sup- 
port from the cne rival as from the other. Locke’s theory, 
when translated into the concrete, does, indeed, seem to 
affirm that in so far as the employees of the A, B, C, Com- 
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pany do equal work they ought to receive equal pay, and 
that this holds whether they are men or women. But what 
Locke’s principle really says is this: All human beings doing 
equal work, wherever the work may be done, are entitled to 
equal pay. According to this view, therefore, we should 
undoubtedly have to ignore dependents who are doing no 
work for society that can properly be so called; and should 
thus have to throw out the children and the invalid sisters. 
But how about the wife at home? Is she doing no useful 
work? Is she not on the contrary doing a work as impor- 
tant as and often far more exacting and fatiguing than 
that of her husband, especially if she be a mother? Should 
she not be paid for it? And can you cut her husband’s 
salary, in order that a part of it may be given to an un- 
married woman, without cutting that of the wife at the 
same time? Why not solve the problem by raising the 
women’s salaries to the level of the men’s, it may be asked. 
This suggestion is a mere subterfuge. The question is, 
What is the fairest disposition to make of a given sum of 
money, whatever its amount? A system that ignores the 
claims of the married woman as a wage earner simply 
ignores the claims of one of the greatest of the world’s 
fields of labor—largely, I fancy, because its representatives 
are not making a noise. 

The laboring classes, as is well known, have adopted 
‘Equal pay for equal work”’ as one of their slogans. The 
reason is also well known. They are determined to protect 
their own standard of wages against the competition of 
woman’s wage. Since their standard is based upon the 
needs of a family we can have nothing but approval for 
their purpose. But this aiming at one target for the pur- 
pose of hitting another is likely in the end to have very 
awkward consequences. For some day a United States 
Supreme Court will make the important discovery that 
the Fourteenth Amendment is not violated by the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage for men. When that day arrives, 
on what basis shall this wage be calculated? On the basis 
of the needs of an average family, our view would declare. 
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Not so, says the new movement; the number of dependents 
has nothing to do with the amount of pay to which a man 
is entitled. If the latter view is correct, the conclusion is 
inescapable that the minimum wage for men must be calcu- 
lated upon the needs of the worker alone. On this issue 
the workingman will find that he must either fish or cut 
bait, and the sooner he awakens to the real situation the 
better it will be for him. 

A final problem remains for consideration. It is obvious 
that according to the present paper deliberate lapses from 
economic equality are permissible, on a large scale, at least, 
only because of the hardness of the human heart. The 
question therefore arises, What return for his services 
ought a man to accept who aims at a higher standard of 
conduct than that of the ordinary individual who has to 
be bribed to get him to work. The answer is that, under 
given conditions, a certain reward is always necessary to 
secure for society each particular kind of service in the 
requisite amount and quality; and that every man ought 
to accept such reward when it is offered him. When Ben- 
jamin Franklin invented his famous stove he refused to 
take out a patent on it, and gave it freely to the world. 
As almost no one followed his example no harm was done, 
and the world was just that much better off for the gift. 
But suppose his generosity had fired the emulation of a 
third of our American inventors. The result would have 
been a great calamity. It would soon have become a 
disgrace to accept the profits from a patent, and as a result, 
in all probability, the less unselfish geniuses would never 
have produced their inventions. In certain fields, as in 
medicine, this statement apparently does not hold. Here, 
therefore—such is the complexity of ethical phenomena— 
a different code will be and may be followed by the best 
men. But under ordinary circumstances the interests of 
economic order and economic progress alike will be best 
conserved if the good man accepts the rewards which must 
be offered to his co-laborers in the same field. On the other 
hand when there are poured into his lap sums palpably in 
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excess of this amount he will feel that he has no right to 
treat them as his own, but will regard them as a trust held 
by him in behalf of society. Under such circumstances 
his first care should ordinarily be for his employees. The 
reason for this statement is not, as some enthusiasts for 
profit-sharing would have us suppose, because these em- 
ployees have necessarily ‘‘earned”’ more than the employees 
of other men who have been less successful. This would be 
to go back to the “‘fruits of one’s labor’ theory in precisely 
the case where it has least plausibility. The priority of 
the claims of one’s own employees usually has its source 
rather in the fact that the promptings of humanity ordi- 
narily go out most spontaneously and vigorously, and 
reach their goal with most economy of effort in the case 
of those whose lives touch our own. Wherever the level 
of remuneration is well above that of the “living wage,” 
the claims of the employees should always be balanced 
against those of the consumers, who may be served through 
lower prices, of entrepreneurs who may be served with 
capital through loans, and of the community at large which 
may receive back its own in the form of what is commonly 
called donations. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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RATIONAL SELF-INTEREST AND THE SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT. 


H. W. WRIGHT. 


LL discussion of the problem of social adjustment 
must take its departure, it would appear, from two 
outstanding and indubitable facts: first, that on the plane 
of actual existence or common human life the interests of 
individuals do conflict; and, second, that on a higher plane, 
that of reason or right as you may choose to call it, the 
good of all is the good of each. When one considers the 
pages of controversial writing upon the problem so-called 
of self-sacrifice, without producing any final agreement as 
to whether there is any such thing, he is tempted to con- 
clude that this problem has attained no solution because it 
is at bottom fictitious and unreal. But such hasty infer- 
ence concerning the problem of social adjustment is for- 
bidden by the fact that social progress is emphasizing its 
existence and difficulty and showing the urgent necessity 
for its solution. Those who plan and labor for the realiza- 
tion of democratic social ideals are being held back con- 
stantly by the knowledge that the measures they propose, 
while demonstrably for the good of all, nevertheless pre- 
suppose and require a degree of co-operation among indi- 
viduals which they with their private interests cannot or 
will not give. Leaders in government and in industry are 
asking how this apparently incurable individualism can be 
overcome and men gotten to work together. But those 
who are practically interested in the problem disagree in 
the answer they give to the question how secure genuine 
co-operation among individual members of society. One 
answer, usually associated with liberalism is ‘‘by popular 
education,” meaning thereby general intellectual enlighten- 
ment; another, conservative in its antecedents, proposes 
‘moral and religious training” as the solution. A problem 
like this, of social import and practical urgency sufficient 
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to cause men to insert their answers into political party 
programs is far from antiquated or unreal; it is deserving of 
renewed attention and systematic study from philosophy. 
Systematic ethics of comparatively recent date has fur- 
nished us with two different theories of the social adjust- 
ment, which are significant by virtue of their sharp contrast. 
I refer to the view of Professor Dewey developed in the 
Dewey and Tufts’ “Ethics,” and that of Professor Fite form- 
ulated in outspoken opposition to this in his ‘‘ Individual- 
ism.” The first theory is based upon the facts of genetic 
psychology and emphasizes the social nature of good- 
ness, the second builds upon the presuppositions of rational 
self-consciousness and upholds individualism in ethics. 
Professor Dewey finds the interests of men to be rooted in 
their native instincts. These instincts when developed into 
conscious desires are objective in their reference; they do 
not aim at subjective satisfactions. In the case of man, 
however, intelligence comes in to enlighten and liberate 
instinctive preferences: taking cognizance of the conse- 
quences of actions performed and of the changes which 
social evolution has wrought in the human situation, it pro- 
jects ends which promise on experiment to yield a fuller sat- 
isfaction to human instincts in their totality. Thus, guided 
by intelligence, the human individual breaks the bonds of 
early habit which confines his interest to those objects 
that have a direct bearing upon his private well-being and 
learns that the fullest satisfaction is to be found in meeting 
the demands of the associated life. Professor Fite, who 
essays to find in the nature of self-consciousness a new 
basis for individualism, holds that every interest of an 
individual is from the start a self-interest because an ex- 
pression of an individual and personal point of view. But 
the consciousness of self-interest logically implies a knowl- 
edge of others’ interests as well. These interests of other 
selves, in so far as they intelligently assert themselves, 
have for the conscious individual an equal justification 
with his own. By the logic of consciousness the aims of all 
intelligent individuals are essentially harmonious and the 
Vol. XXX.—No. 4 4 
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individual is bound to identify others’ interests with his 
own. Nothing besides true knowledge, therefore, is needed 
to account for any aspect of social responsibility. 

Both of these views are well-considered and skillfully 
presented; they are interesting examples of present-day 
solutions of the problem of social adjustment from the 
naturalistic and intellectualistic standpoints respectively. 
Yet neither admits the reality of any suppression of sacri- 
fice of self-interest for the sake of social good: for the one 
there is suppression, but no self-interest, only natural 
instincts to be curbed and adjusted; for the other, there are 
selves but no sacrifice; only intelligent accommodation. 
Yet the necessity for the individual to sacrifice what ap- 
pears to be his own interest as a condition of genuine social 
co-operation is one of the plainest facts of moral experience. 
The inference is plainly suggested that these two theories 
fail to account for what is fundamental to social adjust- 
ment because each is limited by the implications of a 
particular philosophic standpoint and does not recognize 
that man is both a natural being whose evolution is pro- 
ceeding along social lines, and a self-conscious person sub- 
ject to the universal requirements of rationality. 

It is of course a fact that our instinctive desires do aim 
originally, and continue to aim frequently, at the possession 
of objects rather than at the production of conscious states, 
and this fact is important because it refutes the claims of 
psychological hedonism. But it is equally an error to 
overlook the tendency that accompanies the increasing 
control of intelligence over human conduct to evaluate all 
objects of naturai desire in terms of the subjective satisfac- 
tion they promise. The thoroughly selfish person (a part 
which we all play at times) commonly desires and seeks 
not simply the choicest food, the most comfortable seat, 
the most advantageous outlook; he is rather a person in- 
creasingly preoccupied with his own comfort, convenience 
and amusement. Such evaluation of objects in terms of 
subjective or exclusively individual satisfaction is an inevi- 
table consequence of the fact that self-conscious intelli- 
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gence enters human life not as an aid or accessory to the 
gratification of instinct, but as a dominating capacity de- 
manding expression in its own right. The requirement 
which intelligence as such imposes upon human conduct is 
that of unity and correlation, and to this requirement it 
proposes to subject every instinctive desire. Now intelli- 
gence in its initial step towards self-organization avails 
itself of the aid of one strong instinct in gaining control 
over the rest; it enlists in its service the instinct of self- 
preservation which prompts the human individual con- 
stantly to consult his own comfort and safe-guard his own 
security. Hence, it may with correctness be said that the 
various instinctive tendencies of man are integrated through 
a set of mutually reinforcing habits which adjust the human 
agent to the principal permanent features of his natural 
situation. But the complete truth gains expression only 
when is added the statement that the rational will of man 
first identifies itself with that system of objects which 
experience has proved to be interrelated and necessary 
means to its own continued existence and expression. 
Conscious intelligence makes all the difference, there- 
fore, that idealists have claimed that it does in human 
conduct. The self-conscious individual is indeed an end 
in himself and for himself; all his acts are expressions of 
self-interest. It is also true that consciousness of self 
involves consciousness of others, their aims, their interests. 
But it by no means follows that the same intelligence which 
reveals the existence of others and their individual interests 
establishes a harmony among these interests. If conduct 
were governed by such abstract rationality as that which 
affirms that all selves as co-ordinate members of a class 
are equal and each counts for one, this conclusion might 
follow. But the intelligence which governs human inter- 
course works in the concrete; it appears as rational will, an 
activity striving in the thick of experience and by constant 
experimentation to enlarge the scope and increase the con- 
sistency of human living. To intelligence in this capacity 
there is a very important practical difference between the 
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interest of self and the interest of others, a difference which 
outweights their abstract equality. This difference springs 
from the fact that self-interest, representing the require- 
ments of a secure and comfortable livelihood, along with the 
conditions under which individual aptitudes can be exer- 
cised and preferences fulfilled, proposes an end which past 
experience has found satisfactory. Attention to its de- 
mands has consequently become habitual; it has become 
one with the will itself. The claims of others, for all th-ir 
rational justification, have not in the normal human experi- 
ence demonstrated to a like extent their value to the will of 
the agent. They claim to be equal in value, yes; but how 
is this equality to be demonstrated conclusively to the will 
of the agent except through the experience of pursuit and 
attainment. And it is an undeniable fact, based upon the 
conditions of physical existence, that the human individ- 
ual must acquire habits of action which assure fulfillment 
of his natural needs before he can establish any wide or 
inclusive social relationships. But in advance of actual 
realization social relationships must remain somewhat 
uncertain and wholly experimental; to seek them will be a 
venture. When, moreover, as frequently happens, merely 
to engage in a co-operative undertaking involves the aban- 
donment of individual interest which has proved on realiza- 
tion to be satisfactory, an effort of will, an exercise of cour- 
age distinctly moral, is required. This painful tearing of the 
will loose from private concerns and attaching it forcibly 
to a social end, which offers at best new and promising 
possibilities, has been not inappropriately named self- 
sacrifice and, as such, is an inexpugnable factor in the pro- 
cess whereby rational will enlarges the system of objects in 
which it finds satisfaction. 

Without doubt, then, intelligence when exercised does 
force a progressive reorganization of human activities, in 
which habits adjusted to existing conditions are suppressed 
in order to make possible the pursuit of new and ampler 
goods which are created by these very activities of pursuit 
and reconstruction. But it is clearly a mistake to confine 
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this larger good to the possibilities of the particular individ- 
ual’s social situation. The experience of mankind, if it 
teaches any lesson at all, proves that moral development 
has been gradually shaping in the minds of all individuals 
a common social ideal and this is the society of selves, each 
an end and never a means. The moral will whenever it is 
conscious of the implications of its choices aims at a good 
that is personal, the development of self-conscious life, and 
universal, the development of all individuals capable of 
participation in the community of intelligence. The three 
ends traditionally granted supremacy, Truth, Goodness, 
and Beauty, contemplate the establishment of such a 
society whose member: are united by perfect mutual 
understanding, complete co-operation, and thorough-going 
sympathy. We should commit a fatal error, however, if 
we limited the scope of that ideal society which it is the 
aim of the moral willto promote to those selves whose 
intelligence is developed and articulate. Such a view 
violates the universality of the moral will, the principle, 
that is, of moral demucracy. The human will in so far as 
it is conscious of the obligation imposed upon it by its own 
essential nature aims at the realization of all the possibili- 
ties of intelligent life and personal satisfaction resident in 
human society. The patriot does not limit his beneficent 
activities to those of his fellow-country men who like him- 
self have attained to an intelligent conception of life’s 
opportunities; instead he desires to lift all individuals, both 
of present and of future generations to an intelligent under- 
standing of the possibilities of personal fulfillment latent 
in their own characters. 

Let us endeavor now to bring these truths which are 
forced upon our attention by consideration of two such 
conflicting theories as those above referred to, more directly 
to bear upon the problem of social adjustment with the 
hope of reaching a view that will accord both with the 
facts of social evolution and with the laws of personal in- 
telligence. Such a view will as a matter of course recognize 
that man has native instincts which refer originally to ob- 
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jects, some necessary to self-preservation and others to the 
permanency of the group or species. It will take cognizance 
no less of the fact that man’s conduct is directed by self- 
conscious intelligence which affords to each individual his 
own conspectus of a world of universal meaning which he 
may expand and enrich by discrimination and adjustment 
of its constituent elements. Finally, the true view must 
acknowledge the importance of two determining tendencies 
in personal development, which in their interplay furnish 
the only sufficient explanation of social obligation in its rela- 
tion to self-interest. 

The first of these tendencies is individualizing; it works 
to produce mutually exclusive and antagonistic self-inter- 
ests. This tendency is a necessary phase of the assumption 
of control over action by intelligence; it is inevitable that 
rational will should strive to discover and establish the 
general conditions in the way of health, property, social 
relations, etc., which secure to the individual the maximum 
of satisfaction for his natural desires. Every normal man, 
if given any chance of personal development, comes speedily 
to mark off the limits of his own private interest. And 
the development of individuality does not stop short with 
the acquisition of the means of a safe and comfortable 
livelihood which are much the same with all men. It 
extends perforce to the expression of those tastes and abili- 
ties peculiar to each individual. These preferences and 
capacities, rooted in hereditary endowment, constitute in 
their combination or pattern the most distinctive mark of 
individuality; they determine for each individual an orig- 
inal scale of values or hierarchy of ends which is the most 
intimate and essential expression of himself. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the rational interest of the individual, 
as he understands it, ordinarily provides for the satisfaction 
of the most urgent social cravings such as those for family, 
companionship, and reputation. 

The second tendency of man’s will is universalizing: 
rational will is capable of detaching itself from the individ- 
uality it has created and of uniting its interest with the 
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social whole, national, international, or comprehensively 
human, of which this individuality is a single item. No 
feature of man’s conscious experience is more striking and 
significant than this—that the same will which with jealous 
circumspection defends a narrow private interest against 
all outside claims whatsoever at times turns its back on 
these private concerns and acknowledges as its own a social 
or universal good in whose scope and complexity the pri- 
vate ambitions of individuals reduce to triviality. This 
most distinctive and decisive capacity of self-conscious 
intelligence present-day philosophy is in danger of over- 
looking in its preoccupation with the function of intelli- 
gence in reconstructing the natural environment of a living 
organism. Man’s reason, a potential universal, enables 
him to take the standpoint of the whole and to view his 
own career as an episode in human history, his life as an 
event in universal evolution. Nor is the human individual 
merely permitting his imagination to range beyond ordinary 
limits when he thus turns spectator of his own life and 
character from the standpoint of the whole. The whole, 
the universal system, appeals to the will of man, itself an 
implicit universal, as an end, the highest end. Doubtless 
religion and art are effective in heightening this appeal, but 
they do not manufacture it and foist it upon the will of 
man. This is proved by the wave of spiritual exaltation 
that sweeps over individuals who in times of national 
emergency fling every cherished private aim to the winds 
and rejoice in the personal expansion which they experi- 
ence when they identify themselves with an all-inclusive 
social cause. Notice, however, that the larger social unity 
to which the patriot devotes his life is not that of a group 
of individuals like himself to whom intelligence reveals a 
common interest—it is his country as a spiritual unity 
with infinite possibilities of personal development on the 
part of its present citizens and among unborn thousands of 
future generations. 

From the clash of these two tendencies, individualizing 
and universalizing, which lie at the root of human personal- 
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ity, springs the necessity for self-sacrifice. Of course, com- 
prehensive social causes appeal to the will of man; if they 
did not he would be incapable of devoting himself to them. 
But because they are remote and unreal as compared with 
private interests of established worth they do not arouse 
that whole-hearted devotion which must exist if they are 
willingly to be pursued at the expense of individual ambi- 
tion. Doubtless the individual is assisted in this crisis by 
such knowledge as he may have acquired by observation 
or instruction of the larger return experienced by other 
men who have chosen to serve a public or social good to the 
neglect of private interest. Yet he can make such experi- 
ence of larger satisfaction and fuller life his own only by 
trying the thing for himself, and at the time of trial it is 
not the common good but rather his own exclusive interest 
to which experience and habit point as an assured source 
of satisfaction. Hence, the social adjustment is a venture 
and calls for real courage: interests which because estab- 
lished are identified with the agent himself have to be given 
up as a condition of seeking ends, which, because more or 
less uncertain and problematic, seem estranged from his 
own life and will. The act seems to threaten the integrity 
of the individual’s own nature, to violate rather than to 
express his own will, is necessarily painful and not inap- 
propriately named self-sacrifice. Another consideration 
remains, furthermore, which demonstrates still more clearly 
how inevitable is some such experience as self-sacrifice to 
social adjustment. Even after the individual through his 
own courageous and self-denying effort has experienced the 
superior worth of co-operative achievement, the further 
pursuit of social ends is not made thereby as certain and 
reliable a good as the extension of self-interest along estab- 
lished lines. For social satisfaction springs from the inter- 
course and co-operation of free persons whose thoughts 
and acts cannot with assurance be predicted on the basis 
of past experience. Hence, not merely do social satisfac- 
tions like those that attend upon the preservation of natural 
existence need to be experienced before they can be def- 
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initely anticipated, but inasmuch as they are products of 
genuinely creative activities, which strike out new and 
original results, their character cannot be fully anticipated 
even after considerable experience of pursuit and attain- 
ment. The scope of the present paper gives no opportunity 
for further discussion of the last named point. But it 
supplies the culminating argument against the view that 
true knowledge of the essential identity of all human inter- 
ests is all that is needed to eliminate from social duty the 
supposed necessity of self-sacrifice and proves beyond 
question that the social adjustment requires from men the 
courage to risk hard-won and secure sources of personal 
satisfaction for the sake of ends which though rich in prom- 
ises are uncertain of achievement and unpredictable in 
result, the capacity to endure loss and bear disappointment 
in such social adventure, and the open-minded and alert 
intelligence which makes him responsive to all the stimulat- 
ing and fructifying influences of the social life. This, to 
be sure, is but to assert that the individual must ‘die to 
live,’ as the familiar saying is. But it is not to propose 
the destruction of individuality as those mistakenly assert 
who confuse the recognition of these facts with mysticism. 
It is the exclusiveness of individuality which must be des- 
troyed. Its originality, inventiveness, and vigor, must be 
preserved for the larger service of country and humanity 
and universal progress. 
H. W. Wrieut. 

LaKE Forest COLLEGE. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MASTERY. 
HELEN HUSS PARKHURST. 


: history of human progress from its beginnings in 

a creature barely maintaining itself in a hostile 
world to that creature’s latest descendant, a navigator of 
the air, a flyer underseas, is a tale of prolonged warfare 
upon foes visible and invisible, a tale of successive intru- 
sions upon farther and farther reaches of the environment, 
—a stupendous series of masteries. To-day, the foes that 
ringed man round in his first savage den are vanquished, 
but new ones have taken their places; the conflict by which 
from the start he prospered, and for the sake of which he 
developed sinew and cunning, has merely been moved 
farther afield. With the extension of conquest and the 
trampling upon ever vaster and more insidious obstacles 
to his supremacy he has multiplied his aggressions, and 
crashing through the bonds of ancient superstitions has 
flung the challenge of his restless spirit even to the citadels of 
heaven and fastnesses of hell. For it is no longer sufficient 
to count his triumphs in terms of the substantial universe 
of earth and sky and water. The subjugated domain of 
the human will at the present moment of time comprehends 
indeed the multitudinous forces of that universe, but it 
comprehends likewise a realm of laws and ideals possessing 
a range and significance before which the immensities of 
steller spaces shrivel to a point. 

The process of mastery, which among the later generations 
of men has reached these proportions, began with, not man 
himself, but his earliest progenitor. Aggression, destined 
to issue in almost limitless dominion, had its birth in the 
first vague stirrings of vitalized matter in the welter of 
primeval slime. What connections there are between such 
unpurposive stirrings and the finest achievements of civil- 
ized man, what the decisive steps in that most splendid 
of evolutions, it is the purpose of the present inquiry to 
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consider. We shall attempt in the following pages to take 
some account not only of the presumable order of the vari- 
ous stages, but also of the occurrences of primitive fore- 
shadowings of the achievements to come in later genera- 
tions. For it seems probable that the impulse behind the 
youngest triumphs of the race must be traced far back— 
even to the original quickenings in colloidal matter. It 
seems probable that inasmuch as man’s inheritance is the 
gift, not of co-ordinate ancestors, but of generations climb- 
ing by steady steps, a full understanding of his more sophis- 
ticated grades of power can come only by unearthing the 
deeper levels of that inheritance. The purpose of the 
present investigation is to study the evolution of mastery 
and the experience of it, but it must be clearly compre- 
hended at the outset that no claim is to be made for con- 
scious purposiveness and self-consciousness in the beings 
initiating that evolution. It is hazardous to attribute 
to man’s savage ancestors any awareness of the import of 
their self-assertions. Even to attribute to civilized man 
himself a full sense of the aggressive character of many of 
his most aggressive activities is hazardous. The only 
validity that is claimed for these tentative reflections 
about world-conquest is that of a somewhat fanciful retro- 
spective interpretation of various happenings in terms 
which appear to lend them connection. 

Organic life, then, began with its first movements to 
encroach upon its environment; and for a certain distance 
the widening of its conquests was measured by the course 
of development of the sense-organs. The first instrument 
for detecting and mastering tne physical universe was a 
sense of touch. Only that with which an organism came 
into immediate contact could it even apprehend. In the 
beginning its warfare upon the universe was consequently 
restricted to aggressions upon what collided with it. Pre- 
sumably the crude commencements of taste and smell came 
next, mediating, like touch, only the closely proximate. 
For the first time with the achievement of hearing and sight 
did the living creature come into connection with what lay 
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at a distance from the surface of its body, thus extending 
prodigiously the circumference of its empire. Eyes and 
ears may consequently be regarded as tentacles flung out 
by the militant organism to enable it to grasp after things 
at far distances. By their means it contrived to bring with- 
in its reach the treasures of seas and lands, by their means 
to gather at length into its kingdom even the unattainable 
stars. 

Arriving at the level of man we recognize that, whereas 
the later phases of his mastery have involved conquest of 
the superfluous, the earlier fell in a period of struggle for 
the painfully imperative. At first the type of conquest 
was of the simplest—a bare achievement in every case 
of a material object for the satisfaction of a primitive 
instinct, his fierce activities being induced by the blind 
goads of hunger, danger and sex. But though these im- 
pulses were more like mechanisms than conscious desires 
he must have taken delight even then in the manifestation 
of his strength, must have gloried in the experience of 
power over his own body and over other bodies, animal and 
human. The exuberant sense of conquest surely came, then, 
in all the ways in which it still comes, to the child and the 
man alike, in the exhilaration of controlling the muscles, 
in free motions of the limbs, and all the heightened vitality 
of movement over the ground, with the wind in the nostrils 
and breathing deepened and heart-beat accelerated. With- 
out reading into the experiences of primitive man improb- 
able anticipations of future developments, we can suppose 
that physiological manifestations of vitality were always 
definitely pleasureable. In other words, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that intensifications of the rhythmic reflexes, 
accompanying as they did swift motions of the body in 
warfare or in play, contributed to a vague sense of mastery. 
It was a far cry to the sort of awareness of mastery com- 
prehended in esthetic experience which we shall later con- 
sider; but none the less, between the brute intoxication of 
physical conflict and the ecstasy and triumph that is the 
product of man’s finest creative activities there is undoubt- 
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edly a relation of direct ancestry. If, then, intensified 
bodily rhythms formed an integral part from the first in 
human self-assertion, the fact will have to be taken into 
account when we consider the more significant stages of 
the aggrandizement of man’s empire. 

As a male in pursuit of his mate, as a carnivorous animal 
preying upon other animals, as a belligerent, bringing terror 
and death to his foes, man prospered by subduing the 
bodies of other living creatures. By sympathetic and 
imitative magic he next thought to extend still farther his 
opportunities for successful aggression. The bodies of his 
fellow-creatures were now, he conceived, under his con- 
trol not merely when within his grasp, but at far distances. 
To possess a lock of their hair, a fragment of their skin, a 
rude image or symbol, was enough to ensure their crippling 
or disease or even death if so he desired. So obstinate was 
this assurance that failure to blast his enemy with the 
impalpable shafts of his magic induced no doubts. In 
intent at least he shattered from afar many a foe who was 
still secure only because the time of discoveries in means 
of distant destruction had not yet come. Armed with his 
ineffectual instruments of magic he was unconsciously 
anticipating a day when he should indeed annihilate his 
brother man without need of becoming visible to him, in 
insidious ways, by weapons of science. 

In a yet further way did he outreach himself. The fate 
of dead men, no less than that of the living, he conceived 
to be within his control. Whether they should, as unquiet 
shadows, haunt the places of their death; whether they 
should remain in an unredeemed state or progress onward 
to better regions; whether they should be subjected to 
insatiable desires or attain peace—all this did man arrogate 
to himself for decision. By performance or by neglect of 
rites, by the utterance or the omission of certain prayers 
he thought to determine the destinies of beings inhabiting 
the kingdom of the dead. Many a man still retains the 
ancient superstition, believing naively that his powers 
extend beyond the threshold of the unseen. Incantations 
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and the muttering of refrains are even yet seriously regarded 
by multitudes as efficacious ways of interfering with spirits 
whose earthly forms have perished. 

But not his fellow creatures only did man by action 
direct and indirect attempt to subjugate. Seasons and har- 
vests, the coming and ceasing of the rain, and the rendering 
the elements propitious,—even the motions of heavenly 
bodies in their orbits—he claimed to have in his possession. . 
In this case again it was by ineffectual measures that he 
attempted a conquest which ages later his own descendants 
were destined to accomplish. To try by motions of the 
hands and repetitions of charms to bring about vast altera- 
tions in the visible universe was a pitiful demonstration of 
impotence, but it was, too, an unconscious prophecy of 
future triumphs. After the passing of slow ages of toil 
the race was to increase the productiveness of the earth; 
it was to turn rivers out of their course; and to chain the 
lightning. Not, however, by resort to tricks and charms; 
nor yet by intercession with divinity, though it was thus 
that man at first endeavored to eke out his possessions. 
Not merely to command the physical world directly, but 
also to issue orders to other Beings who should do it for 
him—to cajole, threaten, and wheedle them, naturally 
gave him greater assurance of importance than ever. In 
making gods, man became himself a god. And so deeply 
rooted, so primal, so passionate was his egoism that he 
injected it into the very heart of his submission. 

It is customary to charge to man’s fears and to his 
instinct of self-abasement the origination of his religion. 
It may be true that such were its sources; but only an 
obstinate prepossession regarding the exclusive claims of 
the humble virtues could blind one to the truth that, once 
started, religion thrives upon human arrogance. Man’s 
original motive for seeking the gods may well have been to 
gain immunity from the consequences of ill-doing; to lessen 
the terror of death; to secure a powerful ally against pain 
and grief and fate. But one of the clear consequences of 
that seeking has been a feeding of his instinct for universal 
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mastery and an inflation of his already swelling egoism. 
Such consequences, moreover, are not to be wondered at. 
To the degree that one can comprehend godhead, one is 
indeed a god; to the degree that one deliberately aligns one- 
self upon the side of the supposed controller of one’s 
destiny and offers obeisance, one is no longer the slave 
but the slave’s master. This does not mean that even in 
his later religious experience man does not still pass through 
a preliminary state of humiliation in the presence of a 
power before which he is impotent. No less than his most 
savage ancestor he may feel terror-stricken, crushed, by 
a vastness compared with which he is but an atom of dust 
driven by a whirlwind. The point is that the sense of 
physical nothingness is immediately replaced by realiza- 
tion of mental and spiritual community with the source of 
mind and spirit. The very discrepancy between that un- 
limited and the finite dependent upon it is the measure of 
the triumph with which man can assimilate to himself the 
greatness of the infinite. An understanding of the incom- 
mensurability of the whole and the part sufficient to induce 
prostration in awe and wonder is the only possible con- 
dition for the final starward leap of a spirit renewed in its 
confidence of power to grapple with and vanquish the en- 
tire creation. What is overlooked in the usual appraisal of 
religious humbleness is the relative unimportance of that 
preliminary self-effacement in comparison with the flash 
of exuberant power which follows it. It is only in its 
immediate narrower aspect that the ego is at first dazed 
and humbled. With the breaking down of the barriers 
between its lesser, empirical self, and the unending hier- 
archy of potential larger selves, it exults anew in the 
experience of limitless expansion. 

All this takes place, however, only at the stage of evolu- 
tion where intellectual mastery supplants the purely 
physical. Partly as a supplement tomerestr 1gth of muscle 
—a feeble enough instrument at best to carve out his em- 
pire—partly as the next inevitable consequences of the 
forward urge of human ambition, it was the mind which 
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began to develop out of proportion to limbs and sense- 
organs when man had exhausted the possibilities of these 
for extending his conquests. Thus he commenced to open 
for himself still vaster chances of discovery and compre- 
hension. In the new realm of assertion regarding laws and 
validities these possibilities appeared inexhaustible. He 
began to be aware of the power of his intellect to render 
intelligible the space and time which in a physical way he 
could only partially master. He was now handling things 
so far beyond himself in magnitude and antiquity as to 
dwarf to total insignificance his puny body, doomed to 
early death and chained, temporally and spatially,—a 
foolish, transient spark flaming for a moment. But the 
occasion for self-depreciation was turned into a new 
occasion for arrogance. The ego had transcended now the 
limits of the physical; it- was realizing its ability to pass into 
the universe that is outside of space and time and peopled 
with what had no beginnings and can never alter or perish. 
It beheld principles which underlie the very plan of the 
world; traced patterns of which the orbits of comets and 
suns are vanishing copies; tracked to their sources at the 
core of eternal being numbers, with all their powers and 
relations. To grapple thus with things out of all propor- 
tion greater than himself transferred to man some measure 
of greatness of that with whick he grappled. Accordingly, 
his intellectual activities, too, were fromthe outset irradiated 
with an emotional glow induced by an expansion of the 
ego without limit. It was an experience, as we have seen, 
that had its roots back in the tropical stage of his evolution 
when a physical object, conquerable by brute strength, 
was the adequate stimulus. It was an experience that in 
artistic production and appreciation was to attain its 
final development. That supreme achievement which was 
to bring together a variety of experiences was in its most 
fundamental elements prepared for by far earlier occur- 
rences. For in so far as man took satisfaction in the pro- 
cess of attaining as well as in the object attained he was 
actually anticipating the distant goal of esthetic contem- 
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plation. Correspondingly, the objective correlates of such 
experience, whether things perceived, or things conceived, 
may be entitled the forerunners of esthetic objects proper, 
in which the perceptual and the conceptual merge, giving 
birth to something different from either, called beauty. 
Purely sensuous stimuli and purely intellectual, alike 
possessed the function of ministering to the emotion of 
power, but creations of art proved to be more perfectly 
adapted than either to stimulate and satisfy that emotion. 
It is only natural that this should be. The universe of 
physical things and their laws, though conquerable by 
force and intelligence and to that degree ministrant to the 
demand for empire, is not, so to speak, the supremely 
conquerable. It provides few opportunities for exaggera- 
tions of actual triumph—for illusory magnifications. The 
real universe that constitutes man’s bodily and mental 
environment is, in other words, indifferent to him. It will 
not stoop to pander to his pride or to gratify his thirst for 
self-expansion. With the universe of created beauty it is 
different. That universe is no accidental phenomenon, but 
the deliberate product of man, the would-be conqueror of 
the cosmos. The work of art is accordingly fitted, to a 
degree impossible to natural things, to perform its function 
of liberating and intensifying the sense of a boundless 
dominion. By designedly playing upon the peculiarities 
of the psycho-physical make-up, it consequently engenders 
a complex, emotional state which is par excellence the ex- 
pression of the human will to mastery. That state itself 
is nothing less than the exuberant flowering of a growth of 
long incubation—a thing wrought indeed of highly refined 
sensibilities and passions, but having at its heart a brutal 
exaltation such as a beast might feel when it leaps upon its 
prey; or a half-savage god of ancient fable, wielding his 
thunderbolts and feeling the immense globe shiver beneath 
his strength. For though the highest esthetic emotion is a 
blend of two other emotions, one belonging to sensuous, 
the other to intellectual, experience, it is built upon a deep 
foundation of physiological price originally 
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quickened under the stress of mere bodily combat, and 
thus associated from the first with triumphant physical ag- 
gression. It is by virtue of a shared participation in 
stimulating those rhythms to which psycho-physical life is 
conformed, that a thing so debrutalized as the lyric mood 
of poetry or song can be said to possess affinities with the 
earliest emotional upheavals of the race, and to share its 
more generic character with such diverse experiences as 
those of mechanical subjugation of natural forces, of reli- 
gion, of romantic love, and of philosophic speculation. To 
what extent, in these various types of experience, it is by 
reinforcement of natural rhythms that gratification of the 
will to mastery occurs is not to our present purpose to 
argue. We must limit our considerations to the general 
thesis that the intrinsic nature of rhythm is to mediate a 
sense of power; and thereafter apply our deductions to the 
materials of esthetic activity. 

Rhythm had from the first been present in the living 
organism both of man and of his brute progenitors. Heart- 
beat and breathing, motions of fins and wings and limbs 
had possessed in common a rhythmic structure. These 
rhythmic activities, moreover, though they were, some of 
them, subject to voluntary control, were normally reflex, 
automatic, and not even invariably accompanied by 
consciousness. 

Now, in the course of man’s advance toward greater 
complexity and greater efficiency he successively acquired 
new reflexes. The achievement of efficiency was indeed 
conditioned by such acquirement. It is only by becoming 
automatic—which means progressing toward unconscious- 
ness—that acts take themselves from the arena of volun- 
tary operation, thus leaving room for more important 
activities. The significant matter about a reflex act— 
after the fact that it is or may be totally unconscious—is 
that it possesses a fluency, accuracy and rapidity foreign 
to acts still under the control of the will. The extension of 
the field of the rhythmic has then a bearing of two kinds, 
diametrically opposed, upon the progress of the will to. 
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mastery. On the one hand, in their character of reflexes, 
all rhythmic responses possess precisely the qualifications 
for mediating a conviction of power. What is done with 
maximum assurance and faultlessness is best adapted to 
produce such a conviction. Viewed from this aspect, then, 
rhythmic performances exhibit more promise of inducing 
an illusion of limitless control over one’s own body and all 
that surrounds it than does any other type of action of 
which an individual is capable. 

But on the other hand, as the price of such potentiali- 
ties, they contain the seeds of their own annihilation as 
conscious performances. By virtue of their rhythmic form 
they acquire a monotony which unbroken rhythm invari- 
ably generates, and losing their hold upon sensation and 
emotion alike they tend to drop to the level of the uncon- 
scious. Consequently, from this point of view, they would 
seem to be of all acts the least likely to favour a conviction 
of mastery. That conviction surely reaches its fullest 
development not at a low degree of consciousness, but at a 
very high one. 

Now while reflex motor activities involve at once the 
advantages and the disadvantages we have noted, activities 
of the imagination, in exhibiting less capacity for genuinely 
rhythmic structure, escape the defects of automatism but 
at the same time forfeit its merits. It is the triumph of 
art that it succeeds in grafting the symmetry and form of 
the body’s cyclic processes upon the spontaneous elan 
of creative thought, thereby qualifying the rhythmic by 
the a-rhythmic, and appropriating the immense resources 
of each. 

Unadulterated rhythm, we have noted, brings in its train 
unconsciousness; but it is by virtue of those very proper- 
ties which make it soporific that it is first of all a stimulant. 
Consisting as it does of repeated identities, spatially or 
temporally displaced, it provides exactly the conditions for 
pulses of triumph. Each phase of the rhythm, being itself 
a recapitulation of past phases, is likewise a prophecy of 
future ones. It furnishes, that is, the ground not only for 
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recognition and anticipation, but in every case, also, for an 
experience of fulfilment. Such alternation of expectancy 
and perfect fruition is quite enough to induce a conviction 
of undetermined reaction—of free and voluntary creation. 
The conviction is of course unfounded; the seeming freedom 
is illusory. It is one of those strange cases of self-deception 
suffered by the human spirit agonizing for self-expansion. 
For in its real essence rhythm is incantation, which is pure 
autocracy. It is imperious, unanswerable, irresistible. It 
bows the will, overshadows the mood, lays its command 
upon the spirit and the body and the blood. It induces 
accelerations and retardations shaped upon its own mould 
which, impalpable as dreams, possesses the rigidity of 
steel bands. And yet, so greedy is the spirit for power, so 
conformed during its entire history and the history of its 
antecedents to the dogmatism of its own demand for 
universal conquest, that it is able to claim and to maintain 
it in the very act of its most complete subjugation. Out 
of the stuff of that subjugation it fabricates a stupendous 
self-assertion. The surges of rhythm that submerge it, 
that hale it on and trample upon it, become, paradoxically, 
the instrument for its further exaltation. Accepting with- 
out reserve the rhythmic pattern, it is not only chained to 
the present pulse, with its ghostly re-echoings of an entire 
ancestry, but compelled to anticipate the succeeding one. 
Thus a compulsory prevision assumes for it the form of 
prophecy, and the actualization of what it foresaw it seems 
to have itself, bya free act of will,accomplished. It appears, 
that is, to decree the very fetters that are laid upon it. 
But expansion of the self dependent upon unadulterated 
rhythm is, as we have noted, a transient thing. Even such 
duration as it possesses issues from an illusory experience. 
Rhythm as employed in art, however, is not of the unadul- 
terated variety. It is rhythm qualified by the a-rhythmic 
sufficiently to render the recognition of the anticipated 
phases a genuine recognition: in other words, not a percep- 
tion of bare identity, but of identity in difference. The 
work of art is distinguished from all objects in the natural 
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world by its perfect balance of two antagonistic principles: 
one, the law of the brute universe, the other, the law of 
the domain of spirit. It partakes of the rhythmic, which is 
incantation and which means for consciousness fluency, 
ease, sureness; but it partakes, also, of that essence of 
things vitalized—a total unpredictibility of variation. We 
appear, indeed, to find in art examples of repetitions as 
unvaried as any the natural world offers. Consider 
regular metre in poetry, regular beat in music; regular dupli- 
cation of similar elements—arches, columns, curves,—in 
architecture; regular returns of abstract or conventionalized 
figures in formal decoration; and of larger span: 7 ‘urns of 
a refrain; periodic recurrences of a theme or ac. ience. A 
moment’s reflection is sufficient, however, for ‘::asping the 
fact that the imposition of rhythmic form upor. iny content, 
however meagre, results unavoidably not in repetitions of 
identities, but in a profusion of dissimilar modifications. 
Temporal rhythm woven into the fabric of sound to pro- 
duce even the simplest of melodies; or imposed upon a 
stream of sensuous images for the production of the least 
elaborated verses, cannot but give rise to a blend of the 
rhythmic and the a-rhythmic. No matter how uniform the 
bare temporal structure of music or poetry, th« effect of it 
needs must be an effect of identity in difference, since the 
tones and the words and the images supply endless change 
and variation. Similarly with spatial rhythms as employed 
in the visual arts. Even without recourse to devices for 
varying the rhythms upon which a work of architecture or a 
painting is fashioned, the artist is assured of a degree of 
variety within unity in the finished product. To be an 
imaginative artist at all is to accomplish some measure of 
modification of the elected rhythms by their mingling with 
an unrhythmetized substance. Such natural variety as is 
inherent in the materials with which the artist works may 
moreover be accentuated by proper juxtapositions and 
sequences. Instead of leaving the matter to chance he 
may purposely select, for incorporation of any pattern, 
objects of maximum individuality and most sharply anti- 
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thetical character and meaning. By emphasizing instead 
of slurring the intrinsic differences between major and 
minor key, between the colours of the spectrum and their 
derivatives, between light and shadow, low and high, 
motion and rest, and all the gradations that there are of 
texture and size and quality, the skilful craftsman delib- 
erately increases the element of the a-rhythmic. 

He has, however, scantily demonstrated the full power 
of the principle of variation until he derives his asymme- 
tries from the form as well as from the bare material. It 
is, in other words, irregularity in the very rhythm, balance, 
repetition itself, which constitutes the special and peculiar 
magic of a finely wrought piece of creative imagination. 
The most mediocre artist can, with practice, learn to keep 
perfect time, to cause absolute returns of an element, to 
produce mathematically exact balances and symmetries. 
Only the great artist knows the secrets of the departures, the 
irregularities, the asymmetries. The formulated technique 
of the several arts comprehends some of the laws and 
methods of such intentional deviations from the norm of 
absolute rhythm. The master artist practices methods of 
his own which can never be included in any abstract 
formulation, and of which presumably not even he himself 
is ever exactly aware. 

For a more specific consideration of such practices, it 
will be expedient to limit ourselves to the case of poetry, 
although any one of the other arts would furnish equally 
illuminating illustrations. Even within the field of poetry 
we shall be obliged to confine our discussion to a very few 
of the outstanding instances of our principle. On the 
formal side, the range of possible types of repetition in 
verse includes simple recurrences of a single letter or pair 
of letters for rhyme; alliteration, both initially and within 
words; and the larger units, consisting of recurrent single 
lines or grouped lines for refrain, or of entire stanzas, inter- 
mittently or but once at the close,—esides the wealth of 
rhythmic types, consisting of the various unit combinations 
of stressed and unstressed syllables. Each one of these 
types offers occasion for exercise of ways of departure,— 
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of sublimation of the automatic and reinforcement of the 
free. Let us take, however, as three especially interesting 
phenomena, imperfect rhyme, irregular metre, and climax 
developed out of varying refrain. 

For merely perfect rhyme there is no need of defence and 
no call for condemnation. The complete repetition which 
it involves seems to turn a golden key upon each finished 
line, locking it up with what had gone before, and storing 
it away for union with what shall come after. In its com- 
pleteness it is, like all things recurrent, of the nature of 
magic, of incantation. It soothes the spirit and wafts the 
senses toward unconsciousness, and by the old trick of 
causing anticipation only to yield precisely what the wait- 
ing senses anticipated, it persuades the reader that it was 
he, not the poet, who produced the magic. What then of 
imperfect rhyme, which should, if our principle is correct, 
possess a beauty even exceeding that of the normal and 
regular? The unprejudiced student of the device of imper- 
fect rhyming, as handled by an authority, will have to admit 
that it does, indeed, endow with a strange, added loveliness 
verses otherwise beautiful. The delicate surprize caused 
by failure in complete conformity is aroused in the midst of 
an echo of what the perfect rhyme, if it had come, would 
have been. There is at the same time together in conscious- 
ness the image of the complete and of the incomplete. 
The result is a sense of mastery due to the genuine recogni- 
tion of a return in the midst of a difference. Expectation 
has been defeated, but only for the fraction of a moment, 
for the ear immediately reclaims the sezmingly lost sound, 
strange and yet familiar in its new setting. By virtue of the 
strangeness, the rhyme acquires a kind of iridescence, as 
of clear light fallen upon mother-of-pearl, and transformed 
each instant, in tone and tint, by the inconstancy of what it 
illuminates. Consider as a rhyme: 

“. . . sunlit sea, 
This harp still makes my name its voluntary.” 
or again, 
“Heart let her go, for she’ll not be converted, 
She is most fair, though she be marble-hearted.” 
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To one who has once sensed the seductive imperfection, 
—the exquisite taint, like no merely human falling from 
grace,—there can never again be need of apology for the 
practice of incomplete rhyming. Still less, with extension 
of one’s adventuring among the vagaries of poets’ usage, 
is one inclined to wonder at their indulgence in irregulari- 
ties of metre—a thing relatively more frequent, relatively 
more urgent, and correspondingly more notable in its 
effect. It is more urgent since its absence means the un- 
checked sway of rhythms, such as are sought for purposes 
of hypnotic subjugation; with all its emotional power of 
monotony, but also with its grave defects. To rescue 
consciousness from the yoke of such mechanizing forces, 
to give to the senses not an automatic, but a vitalized series 
of pulsations, it is essential to employ the several devices 
for departing from the chosen metre, even while remaining 
subject to its commands. The task and triumph of poetic 
art on its formal side amounts, one might venture to say, 
just to the discovery and practice of intricate and varied 
methods of defying with impunity the laws of accepted 
rhythms. Those rhythms—an underlying monotone of un- 
varied alternations—remain as a deep-toned murmur of 
an orchestral bass; the variations upon it—ever departing 
but ever returning to it, like the tide to the land—con- 
tribute the change, the melody, the unpredictable creation. 

The types of variation differ in their emotional effective- 
ness. There are substitutes of troches for iambs, of iambs 
for troches, and of anapaests or dactyls for either, and 
all serve the same office of injecting into the monotone the 
magic of the unforeseen. Sometimes the check to the on- 
ward flow of regular measure occurs at the commencement 
of a line; sometimes at its close, giving a sudden lilt, an 
upward turn, or a solemn prolongation. Occasionally, the 
wayward substitution intrudes itself into the very heart 
of the verse, spreading faint ripples of unrest backward 
as well as forward, and even infecting succeeding verses 
with a fleeting sense of vague disturbance. It is the intro- 
duction of spondaic measure, that thing rare in English 
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verse, that I want especially to mention. For the effect of 
such metre in the midst of normal iambic or trochaic is 
one of the most arresting in the entire art of poetry. What 
one gets is an experience of a thing poised, and, while 
without sufficient lack of equilibrium in any one direction 
to determine motion, palpitating with a kind of inward 
activity. Because movement is undetermined and the 
possibilities appear infinite,—instead of merely toward the 
dominant rhythm or its reversal,—the emotion induced 
is one of restrained but boundless power. Take, for instance, 
the slowing down, with all its accompanying drowsiness in 


“The savour and shade of old-world pine-forests 
Where the wet hill-winds weep.” 


or that succession of spondaic fourth lines, coming as they 
do upon their antecedent triple iambic verses: 

“And no birds sing.” 

“And the harvest’s done.” 

“On the cold hill’s side.” 


Finally, I would mention the extraordinary cumulative 
effect of climax, which involves the illusion of a progress 
toward some unnameable point of expanding emotion, and 
which is so often mediated by repetition of a refrain qualified 
by slight variations. The heightening comes, in such cases, 
in the rich experience of a return, a reincarnation of some- 
thing known before, yet also exquisitely different. It is, of 
course, only one variety of climax that we have here to do 
with—although without doubt every variety depends in 
the last analysis upon some form of the principle of identity 
in difference. In this type the intensified feeling with which 
one is smitten at the close depends upon a steady progress 
upward from the beginning by the ladder of slowly trans- 
formed refrain. The device which such lyrics exemplify 
is one of the most effective in all the field of poetry. For 
one thing, its scope is very great. The variation is poten- 
tially, at once, a variation of metre, rhyme, meaning, epi- 
thet, and it may comprehend not merely one line, but an 
entire stanza. Moreover, involving a larger unit, it stimu- 
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lates more significant anticipation, and mediates an ampler 
recognition in the midst of surprize. The memory of each 
of us probably treasures especially prized instances of 
what I am describing, but we may note in passing the well- 
recognized one of Swinburne’s Itylus, where through the 
series 
“Hast thou forgotten ere I forget?” 
“Till thou remember and I forget.” 


“‘Couldst thou remember and I forget?” 
“Can I remember if thou forget?” 


we reach the climax 
“But the world shall end when I forget.” 


Or take again the refrain of what is perhaps Tennyson’s 
most flawless lyric 
“She only said, ‘My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’”’ 


which recurs with the just appreciable change: 


“She only said, ‘The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 
She said, ’I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!’” 


until we “re wrought up to the pitch of the close: 


“Then, said she, ‘I am very dreary, 
He will not come,’ she said; 
She wept, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
O God, that I were dead!’”’ 

We started with a general formula: that man reacts to 
all experience in the way of progressively intensified affir- 
mations of himself, of increasingly more arrogant projec- 
tions of his ego upon what is other than the ego,—and that 
formula has now been given its final application. If in its 
less specific character it appeared presumptuous, much 
more so must it in its attempted extension to account for 
the motivation of art and for the constitution of art’s fun- 
damental technique. To offer an interpretation of art 
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such as the foregoing, to define esthetic emotion in terms of 
a higher egoism, calling it a triumphant expansion of a 
self vivified physically, sensuously, intellectually,—is, more- 
over, admittedly to run counter to the traditional view of 
its nature. Not egoism, but completeness of impersonality, 
not arrogant self-assertion, but self-forgetfulness, is .com- 
monly accounted its essence. Now, that traditional view 
may still be regarded as correct in the emphasis it lays 
upon the esthetic fusion of the subject and the appreciated 
object. Where it needs revision is in its calling the result- 
ant fusion all object, instead of recognizing it to be all per- 
son. It errs, that is, in its conclusion that in esthetic 
contemplation the self is obliterated, whereas rather the 
fact is that the self swallows the universe. The fallacy rests 
upon a too narrow definition similar to that which discred- 
its hedonism as being a theory of a necessarily base criterion 
for the regulation of conduct. Just as pleasure may be 
something far other than a momentary gratification of 
low and selfish desires,—something many dimensional, 
involving distant times and places and unborn generations 
of men, so the self is something of wider circumference 
than the limits of the body and more enduring than its 
physical sensations. It is unfair to define consciousness in 
terms of its lowest denominator of content. Its assimilated 
universe after vision and hearing are achieved is no longer 
bounded by the environment with which it is in immediate 
contact. And after conceptual life has begun that universe 
is no longer even limited to the physical. The self that 
experiences esthetic emotion is a self containing the past 
in memory and the future in anticipation, a self whose 
outer boundaries lie within the region of the invisible. It 
is this self that beauty causes to expand, to exult, to assert 
itself—and that beauty alone can galvanize at every one 
of its levels. 

According to the conception of man and his world which 
has directed these reflections, art is thus exalted to the very 
pinnacle of that hierarchy of objects which functions to 
satisfy the insistent human instinct for self-expansion. It 
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is the open-sesame to man’s entire empire over space and 
time. More eloquent than earthly possessions, or perish- 
able hopes, or even joyous adventurings into realms of 
pure thought, it is the persuader to an assured possession 
of such strength, greatness, beauty, glory, power, as the 
spirit of man, in its supreme moments, feels unalterably 
that it is capable of. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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THE ETHICAL VALUE OF INDIVIDUALITY. 
JAMES LINDSAY. 


HE distinctive value, the peculiar worth, of man lies in 
individuality. His moral nature gives him intrinsic 
value. Every man is, in some sort, an individual, but he is 
not true individual until he has gotten individuality, of 
which, indeed, few men are fully possessed. Individuality 
is that which truly distinguishes a man from every other 
being of his kind. The individual is the last and irreducible 
element of reality. Few things defy analysis so completely 
as individuality, but at least it must comprise the notes of 
unity, incommunicableness, and, in a certain sense, im- 
penetrability, as constitutive elements. There are those, 
of course, who object to “‘impenetrability”’ in this connec- 
tion, and who urge that distinction merely, not separate- 
ness, is the sign of individuality; but those who are so fear- 
ful of ‘‘each in his separate star” generally end by doing less 
than justice to individuality, in any substantive or signifi- 
cant sense. The distinctness of all souls is that of being 
concrete existents, and cannot be satisfactorily held for 
anything less. There is a clearly realised individuality 
of the soul which feels and loves; and an individuality of the 
mind which thinks and comprehends. But for individual- 
ity, as I now take it, there must be a synthesis of these two: 
their union or fusion is necessary to individuality, in true 
full sense. For individuality is a true indivisible unity. 
By how much soever their union or fusion is imperfect, by 
so much is the individuality impaired. Such individuality 
is concrete and essential; it imports ethical being; it implies 
the possession of all our powers, thoughts, qualities, opinions, 
standards, values, so that we are determined by ourselves, 
not by society. It is not implied, of course, that such in- 
dividuality is sufficient unto itself, in the sense that it re- 
jects the inheritance of the ages, or spurns the reciprocities 
of society. 
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Personality has been by Bradley and some other philoso- 
phers emphasised in its essentially individual or limited 
character or aspect, but personality is no such exclusive 
thing, but, though importing a being-for-self, carries the 
capacity for going beyond the self and entering into rela- 
tions with others. But what marks such outgoings of 
personality is just the individuality—the characteristically 
individual features—of personal life, related, as such, to 
other persons. For it is essential to personality to recog- 
nise the value of other personalities. Not a very satisfac- 
tory definition of personality is that which Hegel has given 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of Right,’”’ when he describes it as ‘‘the 
free being in pure self-conscious isolation,” since the ““being”’ 
is not wholly ‘‘free” and the isolation is by no means so 
“pure” or complete. Individuality does not efface or im- 
molate itself—its moral existence—for society or the state, 
even if we take these to be logically prior to the individual. 
In the order of history it may be the reverse, but that is not 
now the view of historical criticism, at any rate. Indi-" 
viduality, in any case, takes from society and the state what 
they can give, but it gives to them the best they hold— 
whatever they may have of savour, strength, reality, value, 
life. This it does most freely and naturally, for liberty is 
the vital breath, the native air, of individuality. The 
solidarity of mankind is without prejudice to this liberty. 
Man is made for society, for association; but the fact that 
society is essential to man does not make society greater 
than he, for society grows out of the individual, his needs 
and attributes. Its importance, it has been said, is only his 
importance under another name. He is master of himself— 
according to individuality, not according to the very dif- 
ferent thing named individualism—in order that he may be 
able to give himself freely to the service of all. Without 
such individuality there can be neither real morality nor 
real religion. His consciousness of personal ends and values, 
and of the power to realise them, makes the individual the 
original source and constituent of all real value. I say 
these things in full knowledge, of course, of those current 
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theories which, contrariwise, make everything of society or 
the community, and treat the individual as of no inherent 
value, but dependent for all rights and value upon society— 
theories which I account ethically indefensible and un- 
desirable. The individuality on which I am insisting in- 
volves that the conscious individual find himself an end in 
and for himself. As such, he has claims to consideration 
and respect, and not simply as a member of a group. His 
ends and choices, right and rational, are individually his 
own, else they lack all ethical value. He is thus no mere 

product of the social order, as is often absurdly said of a 

being of ideas and purposes all his own. As a free, self- 

conscious being, he is no such mechanical product. He 

is, on the contrary, the corrector and transcender of society, 

the reviser and raiser of its values, in so far as he has 

individuality enough. Neither upon society nor the state 

nor any external authority whatever does he depend for the 

right to be a free, self-conscious being, capable of realising 
’ personal ends and values. 

Wundt, of course, has been pleased to speak of organized 
communities as though they were psychological entities, 
ascribing to them Gesammtbewusstsein and Gesammtwille; 
and Royce, in what I cannot but think a too facile manner, 
seems disposed to accept Wundt’s position that such com- 
munities are wholes or entities, and have, or are, minds. 
All the attempts of Royceand others totreat the community 
as an organism in any way comparable to the real being of 
the living individual—as possessed of true individuality— 
remain singularly futile and unconvincing. Individuals 
are self-conscious and self-determining, not mechanical parts 
of a quasi-physical organism. Dr. Bosanquet says, in an 
Aristotelian Society paper, that ‘‘the conception of general 
will’ involves the existence of an actual community “of 
such a nature as to share an identical mind and feeling.” 
If this somewhat loose mode of expression is meant to claim 
for the community something on the level of the unity of 
the self-identical mind of the individual, it is to be decisively 
rejected. The more so, as later in the same paper, he: 
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speaks of ‘“‘the community” as ‘‘an individual in a far 
deeper sense than the citizen, being the nearest approach to 
a true individual that exists upon the earth’’—an ethical 
treatment of human “individuality and value” that appears 
to be the result of his characteristically imperfect view of 
the nature of the individual. I hold, as does, I observe, 
Dr. D’Arcy also, that the self is ‘‘the most definite unit 
which thought is able to conceive.’’ Lévy-Bruhl says 
that, ‘“‘in fact, the ethical homogeneity of a human society 
at any moment is always only apparent.’”’ (Ethics and Moral 
Science, p. 217.) It is of little avail for Dr. Bosanquet to 
speak, at one moment, of man’s individuality as a ‘‘ world,” 
and at another moment—as here—to treat it as a shrunken, 
dependent, insignificant ‘“‘part of the communal will.’ 
He is far too completely the victim of verbalism and doc- 
trinaire notions of ‘‘group-life’”’ and collectivism to be able 
to do justice to ethical individuality: he never sees the tree 
for the wood. One may well allow a certain use and interest 
to the facts and phenomena of the natural history of such 
collectivism, and yet feel that we should have to hood- 
wink our critical reason pretty thoroughly before we could 
ascribe to it any value of the character intended. Moral 
. individuality implies a personal worth and value not 
found in the members of a physical organism. The at- 
tempt to raise the organized community to the level of the 
real being of the personal entity utterly breaks down before 
the really individual character of all consciousness. With- 
out such consciousness there is neither meaning nor value. 

Of course, our individuality is developed through the 
contacts of society. But, whatever we may allow to the 
so-called social consciousness, we cannot admit that it is at 
all comparable to, or to be confounded with, consciousness 
in the strict, proper, uniquely individual sense just spoken 
of. Even Royce has said that experience must be at least 
individual, and with that one entirely agrees, though 
whether he has really allowed it to be so is quite another 
matter. I cannot find that he has done justice either to 
individuality or to the liberty characteristic of it. Of 
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course, an individualism, like that of the eighteenth century, 
which isolates man as though he were sovereign and a law 
to himself, is untenable and absurd, and liberty is curtailed, 
or it may be, by the laws of duty. But liberty is, for all 
that, a distinguishing characteristic of man, and marks him 
off from the animal kingdom. We have need to be very 
jealous of the tendencies of some philosophers to biologise 
human intelligence, liberty, and even the spiritual life itself, 
for deadly issues lie behind these positions. Fruitfulness in 
such directions belongs no more to the reasouable order of 
things than does the expectation of grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles, or roses from the salt, unchanging sea. 
The procedure is one of the confounding or obliterating of 
qualitative differences, and shearing off the edge of the 
distinctively ethical consciousness. ‘‘The question of 
value,”’ Dr. Bosanquet rightly remarks, ‘‘is really distinct 
from that of the nature of the causal connection between 
mind and body.” (‘‘The Psychology of the Moral Self,’’ p. 
124.) Elsewhere he says truly, ‘‘Individuality will shew 
itself as inwardness and spirituality, not by emptiness and 
abstraction, not even by blank intensity of incommunicable 
feeling, but, in a word, by the characteristics of ‘a world’. 
(“Individuality and Value,” p. 77.) Individuality is, to 
me, unique as the being one’s self; it is positive in quality 
and content. I agree that ‘‘its essence lies in the richness 
and completeness of a self.’”’ (Ibid., p. 69.) Nevertheless, 
the position is unsatisfactory when, later (Jbid., p. 286), 
individuality is taken by Bosanquet to mean ‘‘ mind,” “‘a 
mind,’’ for this is easily capable of being taken, and is, in 
fact, taken in a too abstract and merely intellectualistic 
sense, so that the ethical side of individuality is far from 
having justice done to it. The finite individual is thus 
left to be a “‘part” of, or to ‘‘participation” in, a logical 
whole without any proper or adequate account of his 
union or fusion with the absolute through free, voluntary 
ethical union. The defect is radical, and inherent in. all 
such abstractly intellectualistic systems or modes of thought. 
These have no other idea than of self-consciousness con- 
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ceived in a purely intellective fashion, but that aspect is far 
enough removed from true individuality. The singleself- 
consciousnesses are left so much of an equal value that the 
essential non-substitutional character of individuality is 
missed. There is more in us than the logical function of 
reason, though that is important enough; and reason itself 
craves something higher, more transcendental, than to be 
a ‘“‘participant” in an impersonal, non-ethical whole. 
Individuality is one and indivisible—a living unity. I do 
not, of course, deny the logical functioning of individuality, 
but that such logical functioning exhausts it, is the whole of 
it. Ethical individuality insists on the unity of the mind or 
soul in its entirety being recognised. There has, however, 
been no adequate care to preserve in its integrity the 
character of individuality as ‘‘a world” in the ultimate 
dropping to a ‘‘part.”” But individuality is and remains a 
fact, whether recognised or resisted. 

Individuality had little real place among the Stoics, for 
they asserted it only to efface or abolish it ; Stoic individual- 
ity lay in the paradoxical suppression of individual interests 
and pleasures; there was too little distinctness of being for 
any real fostering of ethical individuality. But, indeed, 
“‘Stoic ethics are not based on the needs of the individual, 
but on the demands of the supreme law.” (E. V. Arnold, 
“Roman Stoicism,” p. 273.) The Neo-Platonic view of 
individuality, also, was a despairing one, albeit it provided 
a certain goal for human striving in its theory of mystic 
contemplation. This, although in the ‘‘Enneads” of 
Plotinus, there is now a basis for individuality as repre- 
sentative of idea in the Divine Mind, and so participant of 
the Divine universality, and now a treatment of the: indi- 
vidual as a mere constituent element of the Universal Soul, 
with whose unity a certain independence of the individual 
is compatible. But there is little that can be said, in any 
real sense, to make for ethical individuality, and what there 
is makes for the purifying of thought rather than for ethical 
action. Individuality had no great measure of justice 
meted out to it in the Middle Ages. Albertus Magnus, for 
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example, in common with the Arabian philosophers, was 
inclined to connect individuality with the body or matter, as 
representing existence in its divided state in the world. A 
defective view, of course, although I am not at all concerned 
to deny that the character of individuality is more or less 
determined by the physical organization. I do not now 
dwell on the Thomist and Scotist theories of individuality, 
valuable as they were, since they are of metaphysical rather 
than ethical interest. Origen, long<before, had, on the 
contrary, derived individuality from the mind itself—from 
its use of freedom-—which, however, is not adequate to ac- 
count for it. Leibniz treated de principio individui, and 
maintained every being to be individuated in its entirety 
(totum ens in se toto individuatur). Indeed, for Leibniz, 
individuality was, further, expressive of the place of 
individual things in asystem. Only in a developing system 
of categories can realities of such an implied relational type 
be known. Hence the complementary character of Kant’s 
teaching concerning the categories. But Kant and Hegel 
were too much inclined to regard individuality as only a 
limitation, and did not appreciate it as the condition of the 
realisation of the ethical world. Schleiermacher, however, 
did better, albeit in a manner still too quantitative, rather 
than qualitative; he thought the soul sustained a peculiar 
modification through its connection with the body; he saw a 
reason for individuality in the relation of the ego to the 
non-ego; each individual had, for him, the psychical 
peculiarity predetermined or implanted within him so as to 
constitute him a peculiar soul: his spiritual individuality was 
seen in a somewhat too sentimental and romanticist—for so 
it must be said—‘‘ marriage in him of the Infinite with the 
finite’; and he thought the whole of humanity became 
individualised in each soul in a particular way. Schopen- 
hauer missed the ethical value of individuality very com- 
pletely when his sytem allowed the individual to be dis- 
solved in the ceaseless movement of the world-will without 
goal. He also made the grave mistake of dethroning 
reason, and reducing it to the level of a mere temporary 
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organ of the will. Individuality he tended to confound with 
spatial and temporal individuation. It is not to be over- 
looked that our individuality, whatever its uniqueness, is 
set in an infinitely larger whole, which you may call the 
social order if you will. But that does not keep it from 
being true that Hegel failed to do justice to ethical individ- 
uality—as his modern followers also do—the individual, 
in his system, being relegated to a secondary place in more 
aspects than one. The individual is, in a true sense, in and 
for itself; it cannot be itself save as it is not anything or 
anyone else; but it is yet not for itself alone, for only in and 
through its other can it fulfil itself—even for itself. Still, 
no alter ego can keep the individual from being himself: 
as a self-conscious ego, he remains—after every recognition 
of the whole in which he is set—the centre of his own 
universe. I have not meant to suggest that individuality is 
anything but beginning rather than end; it is for the larger 
social whole; but it is for it as free, self-possessed individual- 
ity, giving itself, dedicating itself, to the service of the whole 
in voluntary, unconstrained fashion. But in my service to 
the whole, I do not lose my individuality; it still remains 
true that I am I. Thus I preserve my freedom, so es- 
sential to ethical value. Yet, though I am I, consciously 
and intensely individual, there is no reason why, as 
Schleiermacher suggested, the whole of humankind should 
not, in a sense, pulsate through me. For though my indi- 
viduality is real, I am not atomic and independent of the 
race. It is by sympathy individuality manifests itself. I 
realise myself only in and through the community of men, 
or the whole. But society, as organised whole, must im- 
manently allow the fulfilment of my free individuality, if the 
whole is not to fail of its end. Thought, it has been said, 
‘does nothing to annul the fact of individuality as it is 
given in perception, and it is necessary that it should have 
no such power; because it is only individual human organ- 
isms that manifest the conditions on which universal 
thought should be possible.”” (C. Read, “Natural and Social 
Morals,” Introduction.) And such thought must, before 
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all things, be free, free even to rise above the externality of 
law, if need be. This is not to forget that every free, self- 
active being is under universal ethical law. There has 
certainly (however necessarily) been in our time great loss 
of faith in freedom—a deplorable loss. I am of those who 
think there has been an unhappy tendency on the part of 
the modern state—as a political engine or structure—to 
interfere unduly and harmfully at times with individuality 
and freedom. Nothing can compensate the loss of freedom 
and individuality, to conserve which should be primary aims 
of state control and governance. The words of Mill have 
lost none of their truth: ‘‘The worth of a state, in the 
long run, is the worth of the individuals composing it”’; 
‘a state which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be 
more docile instruments in its hands even for beneficial 
purposes, will find that with small men no great thing can 
be accomplished; and that the perfection of machinery to 
which it has sacrificed everything, will in the end avail it 
nothing, for want of the vital power which, in order that the 
machine might work more smoothly, it has preferred to 
banish.”” How true of Germany, it will be said; yes, but a 
not unneeded monition for Britain and America, tco. 
The harmonization of private good with the good of the 
state is that which the state exists, in ways just and equal, 
to effect. This without infringing man’s essential liberty or 
inherent dignity. It is a primary need of the individual! to 
be member of a stable social organism. But the savour of 
society must be found in true individuality. 

There can be no doubt of the need to cultivate what, by a 
bold metaphor, is called the state conscience. The state 
should govern, but states do not always do even that; and 
why then should they so often take upon themselves to 
crush individual initiative, and induce individual helpless- 
ness? To say that the individual has no interests apart 
from the state, none but what society confers upon him, 
is a soul-destroying and pernicious doctrine. This tendency 
to state absolution is a real danger to-day, and in the absolu- 
tism of the state, the soul—wherever it is a soul—cannot 
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acquiesce. The soul cannot deny itself; that were to deny 
the God that made it. The soul, conscious of itself—its 
intrinsic worth or absolute value—can never rank itself 
below the state. That is its declared ethical position. 
Does that preclude its sacrifice of itself for the state? 
By no means. For it is precisely the soul that feels the call 
of a time wherein— 

*‘’Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 

When for the truth he ought to die.”” (Emerson.) 

But that is more than the call of a mere absolutist state. 
An absolutist state that recognises nothing higher than it- 
self is an atheistic monster, to be loathed not loved. The 
state, as organ of conservation, is apt to be repressive of 
individuality, but cannot get rid of it. For the agents of its 
activity are yet personalities; even an oppressive state 
needs individuality in its instruments. If society, however, 
is organic, and everything organic is circular—Hegel said 
every part of philosophy is a circle—then there are reci- 
procities wherein State authority and individual independ- 
ence should be properly guaranteed and adjusted. The 
state did not make me, nor give me my powers, and it does 
not merit my first allegiance; the state does not keep my 
conscience for me; behind all human authority, ultimate 
sovereignty belongs to God alone, to Whom I am primarily 
responsible. That is the prerogative of my individuality, 
which is not inconsistent with society, and does not make 
otherwise than for social evolution. The state may seek my 
improvement as a citizen, but it does not belong to the 
state to fashion me as a personality, or to shape my meral 
individuality. The inner citadel of my individuality or 
personal moral being is immune from state interference, and 
is a matter for God and myself alone. For I am a being 
whose essential principle is that I am responsible for my own 
destiny. The state is, however, to be recognised as, in 
some sort, a divinely ordained institution for certain right- 
eous and specific purposes, but it is bound to recognise, and 
act under, ethical law. A British philosopher has lately 
spoken of the state as ‘‘the guardian of moral values,”’ 
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while an American writer has declared that ‘‘ government is 
the highest expression of the social conscience, and as such 
is a uniquely human institution.” Such statements must 
be regarded largely as ideals to be realised, if they are not 
to become ironic nebulosities, more or less. The relations 
of man to God and to all spiritual truth are entirely outside 
the sphere of state interference or control. The principle 
of individuality, in its higher forms, is at once advantageous 
to, and corrective of, society, and is needfully preservative 
of liberty against the encroachments of all-absorbing power. 

Individuality is the spring of all character, the source of 
all energy for the good, and does not leave us with merely 
pallid and passive virtues. But theories are by no means 
infrequent which invest the state—as a political organisa- 
tion merely, though necessary—with claims to devotion and 
self-subordination, which are utterly unreserved and undis- 
criminating, and are a menace to the integrity of the human 
individuality, from ethical points of view. Fichte argued 
stoutly that no law or commandment whatsoever was 
obligatory save only as conscience confirmed it: the obliga- 
toriness of ethical law was, for him, absolutely devoid of 
exterior foundation. Fichte was absurdly extreme in laying 
it down that conscience can never deceive us, as historical 
fanaticisms, self-deceptions, and aberrations of the moral 
sense abundantly prove. He seems to me, in his assumed 
infallibility of conscience, to have overlooked the relativity 
of our moral judgments, I mean, judgments as to duty 
relative to ourselves, not as to duty in itself, even though it 
may be true that we have to act with such conscience as we 
have in the end. Not every conscience is of equal value; 
every conscience exhibits but a relative degree of perfection, 
and calls for enlightenment and increasing delicacy. This 
all the more because conscience or the moral nature is so 
complex—not the simple thing it was thought in pre- 
evolutional times to be. Free play for the exercise of 
spontaneous individuality is of fundamental importance 
and value, with the freedom therein involved; and there is 
inherent guarantee in the true nature of individuality, as 
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have defined its relation to end, that it shall not fail of its 
service to the whole or humanity. I do not care to dog- 
matise on concrete matters or cases of ethical reconstruc- 
tion; I am only concerned with the maintenance of ethical 
principles, which are often not so carefully preserved in 
reconstructive proposals as is dogmatically claimed or 
asserted. The precise application of ethical law in con- 
crete cases does not at all appear to me to be always so easy 
or certain as some airy dogmatists suppose. At any rate, 
the abridgment of liberty, the impairment of individuality, 
are to be shunned to every extent and degree possible, 
since, so far as they exist, they reduce the man from person 
to thing. A finer ethical sense would lessen the disregard 
of this truth to be seen in all public relations, where the 
ethical worth of the individual always tends—under Dr. 
Bosanquet’s grotesquely overrated ‘‘communal”’ spirit—to 
be undervalued. It is curious to find a certain modern 
tendency run back to Fichte—the philosopher of die 
Selbstdndigkeit and die Persénlichkeit—who not very con- 
sistently viewed our duties to self as merely mediate or 
conditional, and our duties to others as immediate and un- 
conditional. An illogical and not particularly ethical 
procedure, resulting in the treatment of our fellows merely 
as a means of perfecting ourselves. Not to my own in- 
dividuality, but to humanity in general, according to his 
representations, do I owe anything in the way of duty. As 
if I could give anything to others, being and having nothing 
in myself! As if I had no duties of self-preservation and 
self-development, and were not bound to increase my value 
as a person! What a parasitic absence of all proper self- 
dependence! If it had been only a question of what he says 
in ‘‘The Destination of Man” concerning the interdepend- 
ence of souls, it would have been all right, —‘‘ The individual 
finds and understands and loves himself only in another, 
and every spirit develops itself only in contact with other 
spirits.”” If the one is to be essentially sacrificed, in the 
manner already indicated, to the many, rational theory of 
self-sacrifice is destroyed. But a rational judgment of 
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obligation is required for ethical value. Fichte has, how- 
ever, meritoriously caught up the idea of development, in 
advance of Kant, in his resolution of moral action into 
a striving towards the ideal, so unattained, and in his 
insistence on the moral fulfilment of destiny. Of course, I 
realise myself both in and through society, but I, as an 
individual self, am certainly not the abstraction which 
certain philosophical writers are pleased to assert in their 
overweighted stress on the doctrine of community. My self 
is for me, unique, definite, concrete, and ultimate unit of 
experience. But this imports nothing of Rousseau’s ab- 
surd tendency to treat man as a solitary individual; for the 
individual knows it is for society he is destined, and only 
claims full possession of himself in order that he may, in 
conscious voluntary self-dedication, give himself to the 
service of society or humanity. This means a vastly greater 
ethical value for his individuality than the mere intellectual 
recognition of his being, in quasi-naturalistic or mechanical 
fashion, ‘‘part’’ of an organic self or whole. There seems 
no need to forget, as is so often completely done, that in the 
very conception of an individual (Individuum), there is 
implied interconnection or Zusammenhang, a whole or 
wholeness from which, as thought-field, we set bounds, 
under specific marks, to the individual as a unity, and 
determine his essence. But the fixation is not a finality, 
since the individual, in his peculiar relation to the whole, 
tends to outrun or escape it, in the ethical manner or spirit 
just described. And thus it comes about that conscious- 
ness is not a mere existent in individualised centres, but ‘‘is 
a function that carries the individual beyond the limits of 
his particular mode of existence, and reveals to him his 
place as a member of an objective order.” (Prof. J. E. 
Creighton, ‘‘The Philosophical Review,’’ March, 1913.) 
Every person is thus a more or less universalised individual, 
and his individuality calls for the maximisation of his ethical 
value. For there is surely no more mischievous conception 
of individuality than that which regards it as closed, finished, 
stereotyped once and for all, instead of regarding it as a 
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mere projectiv.., susceptible of constant enlargement or 
development © range, rationality, and moral power and 
interest. This enhancement of experience involves for the 
individuality an ascending scale of life-values, in which 
universal inte «ts, standards, and ends, are the lure where- 
by it is drawn upwards and onwards in this advance. 
But the indi.’ ¢vality retains its uniqueness, has a deter- 
minate forr: exciusively its own, and the issue is a life 
whose match has not been lived before. It does not find 
Miinsterberg’= ‘‘impersonal over-experience,”’ ‘‘ after elimi- 
nating all the characteristics of the individuality as such,” 
necessary, justifiable, or inviting. Such an artificial 
depotentiation of our being ‘‘as the selfhood without in- 
dividuality”’ suggested in his so-called ‘‘overself,’’ may do 
for a fanciful world of values, but not for the real world of 
moral values, with which all men—and not merely web- 
spinning philosophers—have to do. If, as is sometimes 
(though none too discriminatingly) said, man does not 
make values any more than he makes reality, why should 
there be all this artificial construction of values that carry so 
great sense of unreality? Such a featureless unity as 
Miinsterberg wishes for all souls of men is a very uninspir- 
«ng residuum. We shall do better to abide by experience, 
our Erlebtheit, and find the ethical value of our individual 
being, in a more real way, as part of the ordered whole of 
reality, as spiritual. Of course, there must be no sacrifice 
of society to the individual, but there is something futile 
and absurd in the attempts we have been considering to 
make man at‘sin the ideal by the artificial process of self- 
diremption just described. The same thing is true when 
Kant’s duty to self is flouted, and the far from new or 
original remark made that ‘‘from the very notion of duty, 
it is impossible that I could owe myself any thing.”’ 
(“Mind,” July, 1917, p. 294.) We should be easily satisfied 
if we allowed a mere etymological reference to settle for us a 
matter of this kind. The feeling of oughtness in respect of 
duty-ideal is in truth a much wider affair; it is a fact of hu- 
man consciousness too deep to be so restricted to a purely 
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social content. An ecclesiastical system may so absorb men 
as thus to eliminate their individuality, just as a philosoph- 
ical system with an impersonal whole may effect the like un- 
ethical result, but the idea of duty in respect of the individ- 
ual’s own moral perfection and development is not thereby 
impugned or done away. There is only a failure in respect 
of these systems to do justice to ethical individuality. For 
if the ethical individual must treat the person of others as 
an end in itself, not merely as a means, why must he unethi- 
cally treat his own person merely as a means? A man is 
clearly bound to treat his own person, equally with other 
persons, as an end in itself, and not merely as a means. It 
is for this reason that Héffding rightly insists that ‘‘there 
must be a thorough-going individualising of the ethical 
demand.”’ Even his self-preservation and self-development 
will often outrun duty to self as end, and prove beneficial to 
others, a fact which constitutes an enhancement of the 
personal duty, and widens its binding character. If I am 
to “love my neighbour as myself,” and should love my 
neighbour greatly, I can do so only as I have learned tolove 
myself greatly or worthily. For, as Pascal said, ‘‘in a great 
soul, everything is great.’’ This need not keep the duty 
and necessity of self-sacrifice from becoming so real to a man 
that, as Renan remarked, there is ‘‘no limit to the horizon 
which opens before him.” 

The great metaphysician need not be a great ethical 
individuality—that we have seen too well demonstrated; 
equally true it is that the distinguished ethicist may be 
greatly wanting on the metaphysical side; the great reli- 
gious personality even may not be a strikingly ethical indi- 
viduality ; but the great ethical individuality may, by happy 
and fortunate combination, coincide with the great meta- 
physical thinker and the great religious personality. 
That is a rare type of greatness. But the great ethical 
individuality—and that is what now concerns us—has a 
greatness of his own, a uniqueness, savour, distinctiveness, 
from every other type or blend of greatness. But an 
ethical greatness, that should stand alone and unsupported, 
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is not without danger and peril; the fine gold is apt to be- 
come both thin and dim. That must not be, as we are here 
in the sphere of ethical achievement—of pure and achieved 
ethical values—which must always have an adequate 
metaphysical basis or support. There are life-situations 
which call for conscience, for responsibility, for duty-ful- 
filment, and in these we must seek the realisation of high 
and pure moral value—less as a matter of merit, more as a 
matter of course, because therein lies the fulfilment of our 
ethical being. But I am not saying that the soul is not 
conscious of herself in these ethical outgoings and advances, 
which are due, be it said, to the ethical ‘‘ought”’ within or 
behind us. In these experiences we have willed not only 
the particular deeds or doings involved, but in them have 
willed ourselves in the highest, achieving or realising new 
and higher values. And the process is carried through only 
and always under the ideal-positing of reason. We seek to 
realise them in freedom, with a will which is thus a strictly 
reasonable will. The true inwardness and unity of this 
whole ethical will-structure a great ethical individuality will 
be careful to maintain, for to him it would be intolerableto 
walk “with a tortured double self.”” For he has an inward 
consciousness that morality is one, so that he may not snatch 
an ethical fragment, and be indifferent to the rest. To 
teach him that his ethical value lies thus in the quality of 
his will has been the abiding service of Kant in his stress on 
the good will—a stress anticipated, long before, by great 
schoolmen like Albertus Magnus and Pomponazzi, a fact 
too greatly overlooked. One of the finest features in 
Kant’s insistences (in the ‘‘Critique of the Practical Rea- 
son’’) is, that in such a will there must be, as ‘“‘supreme 
condition of the summum bonum,’’ nothing less than ‘‘the 
perfect accordance” of the mind with the moral law. He 
admits this is only an ideal, but rightly demands that there 
shall be increasing approximation in ‘“‘practical progress” 
towards this ideal. In all this one can appreciate the great 
ethical services of Kant, even if one does not—as I certainly 
do not—share in ali respects his anti-intellectualism. 
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I can never bring myself to believe that only in one particu- 
lar way—the way of moral or practical reason—has God 
revealed Himself, and not also in the superb workings of 
theoretic reason and speculative insight. The sundering is 
far too complete, but, despite this divergence, the palm must 
be assigned to Kant among modern ethicists. The supreme 
worth of the moral life he has asserted for all time, and 
nowhere has his own individuality been more marked than 
here, where he lays on every man the duty to realise his 
value as an ethical individuality. For it is precisely the 
personal or individual character of moral life or action that 
determines ethical value. It is the free, voluntary ethical 
outgoing of the good will, in scorn of consequence, that 
commands, and always will command, our homage and 
admiration. However varied the manifestations of ethical 
individuality, they all spring from the ideal of duty—an 
ideal that reigns high above all earthly vicissitudes, and 
shapes personality and character. It is our consciousness 
of the ethical value of our ideal and end that constitutes 
the value of our ethical pursuit. But the quest must be of 
our sense of absolute duty. For the ethical value of our 
individuality must be positive in character, and rich in 
quality. Its primary concern is, as Kant rightly insisted, 
not with making ourselves happy, but ‘‘how we should be- 
come worthy of happiness.’”’ Amid much one-eyed al- 
truistic talk, we may still recall the words of Ruskin,— 
“The real sacrifice of all our strength, or life, or happiness 
to others (though it may be needed, and though all brave 
creatures hold their lives in their hand, to be given, when 
such need comes, as frankly as a soldier gives his life in 
battle) is yet always a mournful and momentary necessity, 
not the fulfilment of the continuous lawof being.’ (‘‘ Ethics 
of the Dust,”’ Lect. VI.) 

The reasonable character of ethical individuality, and its 
purpose-positing activity or teleological determination, 
must be'clearly kept in view, as, with the consciousness of 
responsibility, marking it off from being a nature-product or 
constituting mere nature-life. Intelligence has its part to 
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play in the culture or upbuilding of ethical individuality, 
since it is the duty of every man to find out concretely what 
is his peculiar life task, and what are his responsible purpose- 
ful conceptions, which are to issue in his deeds. His 
world-view must not be allowed—not even if it be a sup- 
posedly religious one—to impede or contradict his ethical 
consciousness. With intelligence—as representing the uni- 
versal or world-reason in us—must co-operate, in this up- 
building, the moral will, that that unified impulse of the 
‘“‘T” which alone constitutes ethical individuality may be 
realised. For the world of knowledge and the world of will 
are not two worlds, but two aspects of the one moral world. 
But I do not by this mean to deny the senses in which moral 
attitude may be one of valuing rather than of mere knowl- 
edge. What I am here concerned with is the fact that con- 
sciousness finds expression in the will. Questions of race, 
temperament, national and family type, all have place, of 
course, in determining the individuality of the single person. 
But these colourings or complexions are not differences of a 
kind to supersede or dispense with the worth and duty of 
studying the ethical upbuilding of individual character. 
The talk of Taine about race, environment, and time, as 
sufficient to account for individuality, is absurd in its 
neglect of the personal equation. In his hands, ‘‘the frame 
tends to take the place of the picture.” I have already 
spoken, both of the unique character, and of the developing 
character, of ethical individuality. It is in the enlarging 
consciousness of the ethical self, in the growing power and 
value of its ethical individuality, that the worth of the 
ethical spirit is seen and realised. In so treating the ethical 
type of individuality, we are dealing with something far 
other than that type of individuality which isall that certain 
leading philosophers of our time have given us, and which 
defines the individual merely in terms of its spatial char- 
acters and its physical exclusion of other things. It is the 
selfhood of the moral self with which we are here concerned, 
a self with freely chosen moral ideal. But it is as by 
nature social beings, not stark and isolated individuals, 
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that we possess this moral ideal, for while we preserve our 
ethical individuality in its integrity, it is yet in the life of 
organic humanity that we find our true life, and from the 
power or principle that underlies the whole that we 
derive our strength and inspiration. The ripeness and 
fulness of ethical individuality will be drawn from the ideal 
fulness which supports the whole—the one vast human 
organism. Social evolution is possible, just because the 
ethical individual is no abstract and isolated individual, 
but a socius, with capacities for service, sympathy, and 
fellowship, within the encircling sphere of the organic 
whole. He is such as under the sway of the moral “‘ought.”’ 
Obligation is imposed by this conscious possession of moral 
ideal. Royce talks much of the ‘attentively selected’’ 
ideal of the self, and of its ‘‘choosing”’ the ideal, and this is 
right, for it must be freely chosen. But it must not, for 
all that, be supposed that the ideal is what it is, simply be- 
cause it ischosen. The ideal is not simply of the individual, 
neither is it furnished by society; its ideal source is behind 
and deeper than either the individual or the system of 
society. The ethical individual is constitutive of society, 
and not merely constituted by it; and his moral ideal, 
however much developed by interactions with society, does 
not come from society, does not spring from its relation- 
ships, but is of his own essence. But that does not keep 
his ideal from being also social, as he himself is by nature 
and destination. For the social side of the self is to be re- 
garded as having a place that is fundamental; and not the 
individual aspect only. Individuality is thus transcended 
in our relations, but never annulled or abandoned. But to 
treat the moral ideal as not intrinsic or inherent in man, but 

mere fruit of development, or result of environment, can 

never be a satisfactory account of manasman. As we have 
seen the sense in which the self is social, so must we recog- 
nise the sense in which society is essentially individual, and 

the man not a product, but an original and producing power. 

Self and society belong to one moral cosmos; and though we 

have, for the avoidance of what is confused and ill-defined, 
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differentiated duty to self from duty to others, yet there is, 
of course, a certain sense in which every duty to self is, at 
the same time, fulfilment of a duty to others—to the moral 
whole. Our moral individuality will react beneficially on 
others, on the community, from direct and intense culture 
and development of our inmost nature. For no other can 
fulfil the duty of self-culture in me, any more than I can per- 
form that duty in and for any other. 1t has already been 
made apparent, how every duty fulfilled to others makes for 
my own ethical good. All this play of individuality is 
necessary, for, if each individual were like every other, the 
community of individuals would cease to have any interest 
for us. 

It is with conscious individuality we are i.;w concerned, 
where the ethical individual is himself all the time, and 
here, as Prof. J. H. Tufts has said, ‘‘since the moral self is 
completely rational, completely social, it has a standard and 
motive and authority which are universal.”” (Garman Com- 
mem.” “Studies in Philosophy and Psychology,” p. 19.) 
The free exercise of reason, the practical reason, is necessary 
throughout the whole process of the realisation of the ideal 
—a process of the self, and a process within the self. The 
‘“‘T” in its knowing activity, projects an ideal, which it seeks 
to realise by the action of the will, reasonable will, rightly 
understood, being central in our ethical activities. Thus 
it comes that, in the ethical self-positing of the ‘‘I,’’ there is 
something creative. This ‘‘I”’ has relations to things other 
and larger than itself; there is no reason why the unity of the 
moral personality should fail to recognise its own organic 
and relational character. But relations are, of course, not 
entities, and it is not admissible, without cause shewn, to 
suppose relations to be of more significance than the things 
or beings themselves. It is through real moral action that 
ethical personality is developed, but such personality is it- 
self the source and spring of moral productiveness. The 
unified character of ethical personality must be maintained 
against all tendencies to resolve it into a psycho-physical 
aggregation or conglomerate of particular willings and 
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representations. For the essence of ethics is the being, and 
not merely the doing, of an autonomous self, whose ‘‘ active 
energy,” says Spencer, ‘‘wells up from the depths of con- 
sciousness.” The final ground of all being, for that matter, 
is ethical, no less than rational. Eucken has a good deal to 
say of the “‘rightful claims” of the state over against the 
individual with his ‘‘threatened isolation” and ‘‘ growing 
apathy,” but is yet compelled to admit that a system 
‘“‘which places the individual above all else must undoubt- 
edly prove superior to any other system in originality, 
mobility, and variety.”’ (Art. ‘‘ Individuality” in Hastings’ 
Ency., Vol. VII.) Nor should it be overlooked how often 
the ‘‘isolation”’ of the individual has induced, so far from 
“apathy,” the highest spiritual energy and the greatest 
mental activity, with incalculable benefit and enrichment to 
the world. We could as little spare the great individuality 
of a Newman with his “‘isolation,’’ as we could the powerful 
individuality of a Johnson with his endless socialities. In 
any case, the freedom of the individual, in life and thought, 
cannot be filched away without serious loss. And as for the 
state, it is founded on the idea or principle of right, and its 
embodying this principle is a thing of moral value; the state 
must realise its function as an independent ethical fabric for 
the administration of public justice. One can well agree 
with Spinoza that ‘‘the end of the state is liberty, that 
man should in security develop soul and body, and make free 
use of his reason.’’ But, on the other hand, one must 
emphatically repudiate Spinoza’s denial of individuality or 
self-determination to finite beings; his dissolution of all real 
being in the one indivisible substance was no happy affair. 
The individual does not exist to be treated even by the 
state only asa means. Ethical individuality stands for the 
wholeness of our nature, as permeated and suffused with 
ethical spirit, when fronting humanity in the wholeness of 
its ethical possibilities. It is as member of the one vast 
ethical system or body that the ethical individuality is in- 
spired to yield its own peculiar and distinctiy. -thical con- 
tribution to the moral wealth of the whole, so far is it from 
Vol. XXX.—No. 4 7 
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being egoistically arrayed against that totality. This it 
does under the impulse of the moral ideal which, as a fact 
within our experience, is yet not a fact derived entirely from 
our experience. The moral ideal has always stood out to 
men as an unattained and unfulfilled ideal. Ulrici urges 
that we must go out beyond experience in forming the ideal 
concept of the highest possible perfection of the human be- 
ing or essence; it is not without experience, he says, but 
certainly not through experience. (“Gott und der Mensch,” 
Vol. II, pp. 84-85.) This accords with what I have already 
urged as to the moral ideal being deeper than either the 
individual or society. And one may surely say that the 
ethical individuality, in seeking fulfilment of the moral ideal, 
must be under the lead of reason, dynamic and directive. 
Morality is not made by thought, but is ‘‘recognised by 
reason through a necessity which is antecedent to all sub- 
jective activity.”’ But the ethical individual would, as we 
have seen, be unintelligible without relation to other selves. 
The true end of ethical individuality must be taken to be the 
perfection of self «ud others in the order of human life, as, 
for it, the thing of intrinsic and abiding value. In this ref- 
erence to others, one may recall the remark of Wundt that 
such ‘‘altruism always belongs to the ethics of feeling.” 
Green’s end for man as the ‘‘abiding satisfaction of an 
abiding self” is, therefore, taken by him to imply man ‘‘as 
living in the successful pursuit of various interests which the 
order of society, taking the term in its widest sense, has 
determined for him.’’ It is in such interactions of the self, 
in its devotement to the ideal, that ethical harmony and ad- 
justment are to be realised. Thus thought is kept from 
circling too much around the self, a necessary precaution 
while maintaining the integrity of ethical individuality. 
A man’s best or ideal self—which is to be realised—is his 
best for others as well as for himself. I agree with Héffding 
that the best development of the individual may not neces- 
sarily so serve society, but I think it will do so if it is an 
ethical development. But it is a long and toilsome road be- 
fore some individualities, that of Goethe for example, un- 
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derstand and realise wherein their own peculiar power and 
individuality lie. When Goethe did make the discovery, he 
remained—although he could say, ‘‘whereI cannot be moral, 
my power is gone’’—predominantly an intellectual in- 
dividuality, as compared, say, with Carlyle, who was a 
nearer representative of the categorical imperative individ- 
ualised, though no perfect one. Ethical individuality 
neither stands absolutely by itself, nor hangs uncertainly in 
the air, but is deep-set in the moral order. Of this order it 
was well said by Trendelenburg, in his ‘‘ Historical Contri- 
butions to Philosophy,” that ‘‘an ethical philosophy which 
would exclude pleasure would be contrary to nature; and 
one which would make a principle of it would be contrary to 
spirit.” This realisation of one’s true self in and for others 
can, of course, only be a gradual affair—implies, as Green 
says, ‘‘a progressive determination of the idea of the end 
itself.” For the activity of reason is not finished and 
perfect; moral intelligence is a developing magnitude. 
The harmonization of all the impulses and forces of life is 
not soon accomplished. But this progressive aspect must 
not obscure the duty to make the individuality a rounded 
affair, to form the personality into a totality. Such a 
microcosm it should certainly be. To make of itself and its 
manifold activities a relative whole, is precisely its life- 
work. And as for the society aspect, there is always the 
question whether the society realises the conditions that in 
it one is treated as end, and not merely as a means—a test 
too often and too easily overlooked. The subservience of 
the actual to the ideal must be our individual and steadfast 
aim. The greatest conditioned good that is possible can be 
actualized in no other way. A great love of the infinite 
ideal will raise us, and help us realise the ideal seif. ‘‘ Ra- 
rum est enim, ut satis se quisque vereatur.’”’ It will enlarge 
the circle and widen the scope of our self-determining free- 
dom, to embrace the ideal so. Endless is the vista of vital 
and concrete moral progress opened by the possibilities and 
demands of the ethical ideal. As for the creative office of 
the ethical individuality, this belongs to him as participant 
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in the social whole, taken in the largest sense, for he may 
find his alter ego in another continent than his own; the ideal 
community may, for him, be the community of all mankind. 
Not, I think, without large horizons and long views can the 
reciprocities and interdependence of self and the community 
or social whole be rendered satisfactory to some minds—a 
fact too rarely recognised. But this must be without the 
tendency towards sentimental dissolution of real selfhood 
in the mere idea of humanity. The ethical individual 
knows he cannot be a morally detached individual, but must 
create new value for himself as a person, by his life-task 
within and for the social whole. Ever straitened within 
himself he must be till this life-task, this ethical warfare, be 
accomplished. It is the nature, the very genius, of true life 
—life creative of new value—that it should beso. Such life 
has its ideal extensions, its moral extensions of the present, 
which must be kept in view. My ethical individuality is 
not merely an individual value, but a value that concerns 
the world; is not merely a present value, but endures 
through time. Such I take to be the conservation of value 
in the ethical realm—the realm of ends, where man is 
legislator as well as subject. 

It must be evident what redemption from moral monot- 
ony, from ethical sameness and tameness, springs out of the 
diversities of ethical individuality. But, of course, the fact 
of individuality cannot be so accentuated as to overlook the 
elements of sameness or likeness found in different individ- 
uals, for no antithetical aspects of sameness and individual- 
ity can be allowed to be such as to infringe or imperil the 
unity of the moral world, or to obscure the mutual and 
serviceable relations that must exist between these con- 
trastive aspects. The value of my ethical individuality is 
realised in the ethical ends that stand out for me as indi- 
vidually mine—of supreme and unescapable value for me. 
For my moral responsibility is involved in this ethical choice 
of ends; no valuation by any other, or for any other, can for 
a moment take the place of the determinations of my own 
moral consciousness. That is my uniqueness as an ethical 
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individual; it belongs to no other, is indefeasibly my own. 
The conception of the individual per se is doubtless an ab- 
straction; the individuality must be that of the concrete self 
of consciousness, as here, and as this and not that. I have 
the power, not only to posit myself as an independent sub- 
ject over against world objects, but to distinguish different 
sensations, feelings, impulses, in myself, from myself and 
from one another. This self-consciousness is the condition 
and the presupposition of my self-determination. It is also 
true that the universal is present in the individual, but if you 
make the universal that which purely constitutes the 
individual, so that the individual is no longer known save in 
its universal guise or aspect, you destroy the individual al- 
together, and merge it in, or confound it with, the generic 
type of selfhood. It is then no longer true that the individ- 
ual is the real. But, in less formal modes of speech, it is as 
self-conscious that the individual is real, with interest as a 
concrete individual in the whole world of reality. This 
consciousness of moral personality becomes at length the 
sovereign fact in experience. In this consciousness of its 
own intrinsic value, the soul chooses ends and objects that 
have for it meaning or value. We exaggerate what ethical 
laws, codes, maxims, can do. Ethical individuality, when 
finely exemplified, does far more than these, for it takes up 
into itself, and embodies, the free creative spirit of virtue, 
whereby it makes for itself ethical discoveries and divina- 
tions, and translates them into action or practice in the most 
diverse circumstances and variegated forms, so that moral 
splendour, moral beauty, moral fitness, moral sublimity, 
result. The ethical value of such individualised life and 
action has immediate significance for others—and that of 
the finest character. It is because, in moral matters or 
duties, so much falls to be decided by individual judgment, 
that ethical individuality has such large scope and free play. 
Many of the greatest issues in life are thus involved: the 
pages of biography teem with proofs. Ethical study, so 
conceived, is far more impelling and inspiring than is 
ordinarily imagined. It is an unillumined view which re- 
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gards ethics as an order of iron rule or leaden uniformity, 
with no play of inventive genius or faculty. I have not at 
all, in saying these things, been forgetting that the sphere uf 
ethical individuality is confined to moral obligation, but 
neither am I forgetting that the domain of moral obligation 
is always extending, a fact too often neglected or unper- 
ceived. The genuine inwardness of the whole moral 
process must be steadily kept in view, as consisting in the 
consent of the will to what forms its own good, under a 
sense of moral obligation which is inward, never imposed 
from without. All this under the command of, and in con- 
formity with, reason, as mine. The invisible things of 
ethics—love, honour, justice, goodness, and the rest—are 
the values which, so far as they are mine, make my ethical 
individuality what it distinctively is. I do not make (save 
in the subjective or idealistic sense), nor can I alter, these 
ethical values; ’tis they that make me. This belongs to 
their absolute aspect, however relative they must always 
appear in me. My being is measured by my degree of 
relative perfection. My individuality is not mere defect, 
limitation, or hindrance, as it has sometimes been taken to 
be, but represents the nobility of the force which I am, in 
that I am so far from any mere congeries of atoms, or any 
sort of arithmetical sum. My individuality means that I 
am not a mere part or function of anything, nor a mere 
determinate appearance of a universal soul, nor a drop in 
the pantheistic ocean, but a born original, so far at least as 
to have properties or qualities that differentiate me from 
every other. This does not keep my individuality from 
being a developing whole, as various and discordant impul- 
ses are controlled and organised into the more coherent and 
harmonious whole which I become. Nor does it keep me, 
as an ethical individual, from the needful task of more fully 
adjusting my individuality to the social system in which I 
am set. This should be natural, but is often painfully 
sacrificial; as said George Eliot: ‘‘We can have the highest 
happiness—such as goes along with being a great man— 
only by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the rest 
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of the world as well as for ourselves; and this sort of happi- 
ness often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we choose before everything 
else, because our souls see it is good.” 

The twofold progressive realisation which has just been 
spoken of move. towards unity and enlargement of the 
developing self. This unified and developed self finds its 
self-fulfilment in freely giving itself to the service of the race 
or the social whole. Such self-fulfilment may remain al- 
ways more or less an ideal, but it is an ideal which the 
ethical self can never relinquish. Nor does the individual- 
ity become lost, or lose its distinctive colour, in the process; 
nay, the distinctive quality or colouring remains, taking 
only richer hues, deeper tints, and finer shades, from the 
process. It has been said that Herder, for example, made 
everything he learned, whether as philosopher, historian, or 
poet, Herder. But the developmental and interactive 
processes do not fix and predetermine me, Spencer-wise, 
as a mere “‘resultant,’’ for it belongs to my unique individ- 
uality to prove and show what my individual initiative, per- 
sonal projections, and particular achievement, shall be. 
This it does only by reaching out to an end beyond itself, 
even though we have seen it to be an end in itself; for the 
divine dignity of the individual spirit is unattainable save in 
the outreachings of sympathy, love, and service. In the 
nature of the case, the individual must stand in relations, 
and needs the intercommunion of being, with the expan- 
sions, repulsions, and discipline involved therein, for the 
attainment of the high ethical individuality which is his goal. 
But, as such an individuality, he will neither lose himself in 
society, nor merge himself in the state. As Royer-Collard 
remarked: ‘‘Human societies are born, live, and die upon 
the earth; there they accomplish their destinies. But they 
contain not the whole man.” ‘We, individuals, each with 
a separate and distinct existence, with an identical person, 
we, truly beings endowed with immortality, have a higher 
destiny than that of states.” JaMEs LINDSAY. 
IRVINE, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 
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NIETZSCHE AND THE ARISTOCRATIC IDEAL. 
A. K. ROGERS. 


od the quality of human life, and not its mere being, 

or its quantity, is ethically fundamental, is the 
undoubted truth lying back of the part which the ideal 
of aristocracy has played in human development. It is 
from this demand that life be lived in terms of its aris- 
tocratic values that Nietzsche takes his start; and the 
essence of such a super-quality of life is what he seeks to 
embody in his phrase “the will to power.”” Before, however, 
yielding to the glamor of a formula, one needs to determine 
very carefully in what precisely, in terms of concrete value, 
it is meant to issue. Now the will to power might naturally, 
perhaps, suggest an ideal in which positive fulness of life 
and abundance of worthy content is to be the dominating 
note. But its most characteristic feature after ali, when 
Nietzsche comes actually to fill in the outlines, turns out 
easier to put in negative than in positive terms. As to 
what concretely constitutes the positive form of the good 
life, Nietzsche is, indeed, tolerably vague. Whatever his 
good intentions in the matter, the will to power becomes 
primarily in his hands not a fact of worthy accomplish- 
ment, but an extremely self-conscious protest against a 
certain abstract human attitude—the disposition to let 
up in our strenuousness, take our ease, be content with 
the aims of average humanity. This explains the strong 
dash of asceticism in his ideal, in spite of its attempt at an 
emphasis on life; it ministers to man’s sense of power that 
he should practice ‘‘cruelty’’ on himself, and so feel his 
will tense and strong. Hence, too, the omnipresent demand 
that life should be a continual state of warfare—of combat. 
Nietzsche is filled with an almost pathological sense of the 
facts of evil, cruelty, pain and suffering, which envelop 
human existence. His master, Schopenhauer, had on the 
same foundation erected a system of pessimism, and had held 
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that to escape the pervasive evil of existence man should 
renounce the will to live. Nietzsche came to think that evil 
offered, rather, a positive content to life. Instead of try- 
ing to escape evil and gain happiness, the whole significance 
of ‘ife lies in the sense of power which the need for fighting 
hostile forces calls into being. Evil is thus not really evil; 
it is necessary for man’s real end, and so a good. The 
true man lusts for conflict, for danger, for pain even, to 
assure the exaltation of his mood. 

It is in this rather narrow sense, first of ail, then, that 
we are to take Nietzsche’s demand for ‘‘quality”’ of life; 
quality is definable as that consciousness of sheer virility 
and strenuousness, that aristocratic indifference to the 
common motives of love of ease or fear of danger, that 
profound respect for one’s own superior excellence leading 
one never to intermit his effort, which, in his pages, always 
looms very much larger than the actual achievements of 
objective good that power may effect. Since the one good, 
the only thing really to be admired, is, indeed, power itself, 
the particular form it assumes is a matter of indifference, 
and the need for an objective description of the good life 
logically, therefore, tends to drop away. In the light of 
this large emphasis, Nietzsche’s doctrines : detail are to 
be understood. Thus his repudiation of Christianity and 
the ‘‘social” virtues,—a morality of ‘‘the coward, the 
sneak, timid and modest, counselling peace of soul and end 
of hatred, love toward friend and foe.’’ This is nothing 
but a herding animal morality, a sacrifice of quality to 
numbers, which is the denial of all grand values. ‘‘So 
arises necessarily the sand of humanity, all very like one 
another, very small, very round, very peaceable, very 
tiresome.”’ It is evident there can issue from this nothing 
but contempt for the ruck of mankind, deficient as they 
are in that element which alone calls forth our admiring 
regard; and therewith, too, the fate of excellence becomes 
identified straightway and necessarily with the existence 
of an aristocratic class, and the consciousness of the good 
with the persuasion of superior force and breeding. 
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The doubt I have to raise about such an ideal is, in gen- 
eral, its self-defeating character. To identify, to begin with, 
the fate of human distinction and dignity with the pre- 
tensions of individuals or a class is at once to cheapen the 
whole enterprise. Immediately it begins to call forth the 
infinite capacities of self-delusion and conceit in human 
nature, and to turn away men’s eyes from the true and ob- 
jective standards of human good. No aristocracy ever 
did or ever could live up to the flattering portrait it draws 
of itself. It is under the romantic illusion; and to see things 
as they are would generate a humility fatal to aristocratic 
claims. From the standpoint of intellectual realism, 
therefore, the typical aristocratic temper implies a defect. 
A sense of superiority is sure to be the sign of a certain 
blindness, a lack of imagination and insight which is aes- 
thetically disagreeable. The more thoroughly a man comes 
in contact sympathetically with his fellows, and the more 
completely he knows them, the more highly will he com- 
monly be found to estimate the worth of the stuff that is 
in them. When this is questioned, I believe that the denial 
almost always will come from those whose dealings with 
men, though widely extended perhaps, have been of a narrow 
and official sort—who are interested in them only as labor- 
ing machines, or learners of lessons, or disciplined fighting 
animals, or in some other specialized capacity. In view of 
a great mass of testimony, the agnosticism of the aristocrat 
with reference to possibilities existing in the common run 
of men may be set down not to a superior intellectual grasp, 
but rather to an arrogant claim to finality which is intel- 
lectually unbecoming. This whole tendency to deal in 
large assertions which lump individuals by types and 
generalizations is a mark of an intellectual lack of precision. 
Any one with a sense for reality will have felt this limitation 
at least on the imaginative side, when he has been brought 
into contact with caste feeling. The blindness of masters 
and mistresses to the human quality of a servant class, 
except as this fits into conventional duties of service,—a 
blindness revenged in a way by the shrewd criticism from 
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the other side,—of men of superior races who suppose 
their slashing generalizations adequate to the infinite 
complexity of the peoples they despise, the self-sufficiency 
and calm assurance with which the aristocrat tends to 
leave out of the world to be reckoned with the tradesman 
and mechanic, should be recognized for what it is—mere 
obtuseness and dogmatism of mind, which deserves the 
condemnation that belongs to any willingness to be con- 
tent with specious formulas. 

And the same limitation comes to light in the other direc- 
tion—the aristocrat’s overestimate of his own worth. 
The universal odium that snobbishness calls forth rests 
on a true perception that no man is enough bigger or better 
than his fellows to justify him in pointing with pride to 
his own excellencies. When such a conceit fills his mind, 
he is bound to have a false standard of comparison which 
vitiates his judgment and hampers his performance. One 
has only to note the ease with which in a military caste 
the aristocratic pretensions of the officer pass into snobbery, 
and snobbery into inefficiency and dry rot. The claims of 
the ‘‘superior man” are in any case very easy to exaggerate. 
We habitually overestimate the wisdom of the wise, as we 
usually discover when we come into more immediate 
contact with them. The source of strength in aristocracies 
has commonly resided less in individual superiority than in 
greater cohesive power—itself a consequence not of intelli- 
gent foresight but of self-interest ; in whatever way cohesion 
is secured, the same political superiority shows, as in the 
modern political machine. As an ideal adopted spontan- 
eously by a lower class through the recognition of qualities 
in'which it is itself deficient, aristocracy has its good points; 
though a lack of respect for unadorned fact, and a fondness 
for the more showy and specious aspects of the good, 
render it always a romantic ideal, with the shortcomings of 
romanticism. So true aristocratic virtues, molded by con- 
tact with reality, and before they become self-conscious 
through the need of being forced to defend themselves 
against ‘‘inferiors,’”’ are undoubted contributions to the 
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life of man, whose aberrations even may claim a degree of 
indulgence; as the genius may possibly be forgiven acts 
such as would condemn a lesser man. But when he starts 
in to argue for his own immunity on the ground that he is 
& genius, it is time for his immunity to cease. It is not 
well for a man to indulge his sense of being an exception to 
the human race, with special rights and a special destiny. 
Aristocracy as itself an aristocratic ideal has already lost 
its pungency and truth, and become little more than a 
conceit of past achievement. An aristocrat proudly con- 
scious of his own superiority, is one of the least edifying of 
human spectacles. 

Now while Nietzsche of course aims to escape the defects 
of historical aristocracies, it remains true that by his in- 
tellectual emphasis he is pointed straight toward them. 
Once begin to substitute a feeling of the superiority of 
one’s own qualities for a disinterested concern with objec- 
tive good, and the whole content of the good evaporates. 
True distinction consists in the ability to see the worth of 
objective values, and to identify one’s personal fortunes 
with their achievement. But Nietzsche really denies all 
values save one alone. There is nothing in itself good or 
bad; an end becomes good only as it calls forth in man the 
sense of strength and power. But this leaves as the one 
thing worth going after the exercise of power itself, irre- 
spective of the worth of the results through which our 
normal valuation justifies power in the end. Firmness of 
will, aggressiveness, self-control, ‘“‘hardness,” in the last 
resort get their established character as virtues from the 
service they perform, and cannot safely set up in business 
on their own account. The purpose of the Englishman’s 
tub is cleanliness, not the cultivation of a sense of how 
admirable is the habit; and when one begins to take pride 
in never omitting his bath, he is on the road to spiritual 
destruction. 

This appears strikingly, once more, in Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine of evil. That evil, pain, suffering, may elicit man’s 
powers of combat and resistance, and so prove capable of 
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being transmuted into good, and that without them, in- 
deed, he would fail to reach his true stature, is an insight 
valuable, though scarcely novel. But when Nietzsche 
goes on to deduce from this that we are, therefore, not to 
try to abolish evil, but to keep it in existence rather, and 
even augment it, that we may have so much more material 
to try the soul’s strength on, he is going contrary to the 
whole moral instinct. The moment evil ceases for us to be 
really bad, and only a means to good carefully to be con- 
served, the sole motive that remains for fighting it is that 
of romantic self-glorification; the significant value of the 
crusade against evil lapses. For the moral man, evil is not 
something intrinsically indifferent, which gets a worth 
through conditioning the exercise of power; power itself 
becomes a genuinely defensible good only because it is 
enlisted in the task of securing ends good and admirable 
in themselves, and of abolishing things bad and hateful. 
Nietzsche does not deny that the good is also good. But 
it is, again, good only in the same way that evil is—as it 
supplies a bone for aggressive strength to gnaw upon. 
‘“‘Love gives the highest feeling of power’’—such a justifi- 
cation is precisely the “‘selfish’”’ theory of Hobbes, disguised 
in literary language. 

The same tendency to overlook the true locus of the good 
appears in another form when Nietzsche makes of the man 
who most fully embodies power the end with reference to 
which all other men are to be utilized as a means. Quite 
logically, the superman must himself recognize his superi- 
ority, and calmly sacrifice the weak to his own enlargement. 
Now this clearly revolts our disinterested moral feeling. 
If a superman in a wreck were to save his own important 
life at the expense of helpless women, we should at once 
feel that his estimate of his worth needed drastic revision. 
A spectator may always be permitted a feeling of regret 
when the more valuable life is sacrificed to the less. But 
for a man deliberately to adopt this estimate of himself, 
and act upon it, apart from the claims of some special 
duty to which he may be committed, disgusts us. If, 
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indeed, the good were nothing but the will to power itself, 
perhaps a good and vital specimen of the race ought to be 
kept in existence at any cost. But if we think other values 
also needful to an ideal that can retain our allegiance, too 
high a sense of one’s own necessity in the world might very 
well jeopardize this larger good. And throughout in 
Nietzsche the natural megalomania of the aristocrat keeps 
intruding, to moderate our appreciation of his merits. We 
catch continually the note of a proud disdain and self- 
sufficiency which marks a failure in intellectual realism. 
These new Lords of the earth are to replace God, taking 
all the affairs of man into their strong and capable hands, 
and winning the deep and unconditional trust of the ruled; 
renouncing happiness for themselves, they have an eye to 
the whole range of social need, redeeming the miserable by 
the doctrine of ‘‘speedy death,” and favoring religions and 
systems of ideas according to their suitability to this or 
that grade of intelligence. We may perhaps, though at 
some considerable risk, hold this vision of an omnipotent 
will and an infallible wisdom before us to admire; but we 
may not hope to see it realized in human form. There is 
no such animal; and the man who thinks himself fitted to 
condescend to the universe, and play an earthly Providence, 
is simply revealing his own limitations. Nietzsche in per- 
son is not free from the defect; and when we find him talk- 
ing of himself as powerful enough to “‘break the history of 
humanity into two parts,” and anticipating as an effect of 
the appearance of his book that “‘in two years we shall 
have the whole earth in convulsions,”’ the shock to our sense 
of proportion is itself a valid criticism of his ideal. 

I have assumed hitherto that for Nietzsche the super- 
man, as a concrete embodiment of power, is a final end, 
justified in exploiting lesser humanity in the interest of his 
own admirable qualities. But now there is another stand- 
point combined with this in Nietzsche which suggests a 
different mode of approach. Often, perhaps most often, 
Nietzsche is concerned to recommend the aristocratic ideal 
as an ideal, rather, of present imperfect humanity, led on 
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to aim at the creation of a human type as yet unrealized. 
It becomes an ideal of the future, to which we are called 
to sacrifice ourselves, and in the attainment of which the 
existing world and all preceding generations were well lost. 

The setting up of the human race and its advancement 
as a goal for present and unideal human beings has, indeed, 
an objectivity which the ideal of the superman, looking to 
himself as an end, and subordinating the universe to the 
exercise of his talents, fails to offer. To sacrifice oneself for 
the ‘‘ welfare of the race” is one of those phrases that sound 
well, and that have enough of truth in them not to be dis- 
carded outright. But in so far as it really means what it 
says, it combines the difficulties of the ordinary philosophy 
of self-sacrifice with others peculiar to itself. That we 
should refrain from doing what plainly is going to put the 
next generation at a disadvantage, and should try to build 
so solidly that the benefits we enjoy may hold over into the 
future, we might well keep in mind much more firmly than 
we do. But that we ought to subordinate the interests of 
the present generation to later ages, and have their welfare 
at heart in preference to our own, that we should “‘set our- 
selves to bring beings into existence who shall stand ele- 
vated above the whole species, and to sacrifice ourselves 
and our neighbors to this end,’’ means surprisingly little 
when we get down to plain facts. If we cannot truly bring 
the good of life to others, even our own contemporaries, 
but have to leave them largely to their own devices, how 
can we work, save incidentally and in a very general way, 
for people yet unborn? And are we sure they would thank 
us if we were there to hear their opinion? Any effort to 
anticipate the future, apart from the immediate steps 
ahead, leads us into the field of guesswork and utopias, 
and removes the essential conditions of successful experi- 
ment. But besides being impracticable, the ideal lends 
itself to the cultivation in the present race also of a state 
of mind of questionable merit; and this brings us back to 
the defects of aristocracy again. It is almost inevitable 
that, with such a goal before us, our condemnation of un- 
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worthy qualities will begin to turn into a disdain of those 
who, as we think, show these qualities, and the preference 
for the noble over the ignoble into a separation of mankind 
into the sheep and the goats; and then we are laying our- 
selves open to the same criticism as before. Not only are 
conceit and snobbishness sure to be engendered in us, but 
this means that from the ideal itself there has to be left out 
the side of democratic sympathy, which nevertheless has, 
equally with virility, a claim to a position among the 
“higher” qualities. And the more thoroughgoing our atti- 
tude, the more we push ahead the attainment of the goal 
into the distant future and look to see a new species take 
the place of present man, the more we are bound in logic 
to despise man as we know him, and his present life; and 
the more, therefore, our sense of the value of life, and the 
possibilities in man, turns to pessimism and practical 
defeat. 
A. K. RoGErs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THe SKILLED LABouRER (1760-1832). By J. L. Hammond and 
Barbara Hammond. London: Longmans Green and Co., 
1919. Pp. x, 397. Price, 12s. 6d. 


The third volume of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s valuable 
contribution to the history of the Industrial Revolution closes 
the drama. It is no less masterly than the Town Labourer and 
the Village Labourer, which described the general character of 
the new life in town and country, but treats of the detailed his- 
tory of certain bodies of skilled workers, the miners of the Tyne 
and Wear districts, the cotton and woollen and worsted workers, 
the Spitalfields silk weavers and framework knitters during those 
changes. It is therefore a more specialised account of some 
aspects of these significant periods of the history of England, 
but the moral is the same, and emphatically driven in like a 
third nail of the authors. The issue that divided the English 
people was whether the mass of the people were to lose the last 
vestige of initiative and choice in their daily lives when so- much 
had been already lost that the upper classes came readily to 
think of the surviving elements as an anachronism. 

The changes that the Industrial Revolution produced were so 
important that when the weaver in Oldham or the cropper in 
Halifax or the wooleomber in Bradford looked .back in 1820 or 
1830 to the beginning of his life, he thought he could remember 
a time when the worker was in all senses a freeman. The his- 
torian of the Lancashire cotton industry tells us that the cotton 
hand loom weaver often preferred famine to the discipline of the 
mill. At the beginning of the period covered by this volume the 
ordinary workman had still a large margin of freedom in his daily 
life. He was not entirely disinherited from the old village 
economy in which a man did not merely sell his labour, but had 
some kind of holding and independence of his own. The prog- 
ress of the Revolution cut away this margin. The worker had to 
surrender his freedom and his home. His wife had now to spend 
the day at the mill; the child had to be sent or carried there 
as soon as it could walk. It was supposed that no home could 
be kept going unless the children of five or six went to the mill. 
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The aspect of industry, as an unrelenting and slave-driving 
master, was emphasized by the atmosphere of competition that 
dominated this new world. The Industrial Revolution made 
people think that their society was to be judged solely by its 
commercial success, and the test of success was the test of profits. 
If a society could make its social and political conditions favour- 
able to the earning of high profits, that society was prosperous. 
Thus there grew up the fixed idea that workers were to be treated 
as the instruments of the capitalist, and this idea ruled the entire 
outlook of the age. The towns that belonged to this age are 
subdued to this aspect, and are built for a race that was allowed 
no leisure. A witness before the Factory Commission gave his 
impression of the Factory system in the vivid phrase—‘ Thinks 
they are not much better than the Israelites in Egypt, and their 
life is no pleasure to them.” The long working day becomes the 
rule with the Industrial Revolution; and it is only by undoing 
as far as may be its results that we are lightening the harsh 
dilemmas of the new world. 

M. J. 

London. 


EpucaTION FOR CHARACTER. By Frank Chapman Sharp. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. Pp. 453. 


The boy who put his hand into a jar of nuts and seized so 
many that he could not pull his hand out is used by Professor 
Sharp to illustrate the difficult necessity of choosing what to omit 
from his wide-reaching subject. I feel the same difficulty in 
reviewing ‘‘ Education for Character.’”’ My hand eagerly grasps 
and reluctantly lets drop the kernels of nourishing wisdom packed 
into this book,—an extraordinarily compact and comprehensive 
account of moral education and training. 

In describing plans for moral education already tried out in the 
Public Schools Professor Sharp is catholic in his scope. He 
holds no special brief for any one, for, as he puts it succinctly 
and truly ‘‘The proper place for moral education is wherever it 
can be given.” The search of this skillfull teacher (whose suc- 
cess will surprise many who think moral education is not given in 
our schools) is to find and then to exemplify the many allies of 
the moral life. Among these allies let me single out three, 
described with exceptional skill by Professor Sharp and illus- 
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trating the three main phases of his subject: the influence of 
personality on personality, moral training, and moral instruction. 

The greatest single factor in school life for the upbuilding of 
character is undoubtedly, Professor Sharp says, the influence of 
the teacher. Yet some of us who are teachers will find pathos as 
well as humor in the chapters on this subject. Professor Sharp is 
too truthful to disguise the fact that it is but a few of the many 
well-intentioned teachers who are admired by youth, and only a 
very few of the virtues of any teacher that are appreciated at all. 
Indeed boys may think of their teacher as ‘‘a somewhat uncanny 
creature, too different from themselves to be either intelligible or 
interesting.”” The good, unless it is a dramatic or a very indi- 
vidual deed, tends to pass unnoticed. ‘‘It is possible for a pupil 
(I speak from my recollection as a pupil) to be for many months 
with a teacher of exceptional devotion and yet until years of 
reflection have come, to be conscious of no element of the char- 
acter except a few petty flaws.” 

There are exceptions to this rule. A few great teachers win a 
priceless reward—not gratitude, but the equipment of the coming 
generation with insight and vigor for its work. It is worth 
recording here Professor Sharp’s belief that when standards of 
character are really recognized as the main end of schooling, 
greater respect will attach to the teacher and greater men be 
attracted to the profession. 

As an example of active moral training nothing better could be 
given than the work of the Two Rivers (Wisconsin) High School 
described in Chapter X. One of the most pointed objections to 
moral instruction is that it is theory without practice. Boys and 
girls whose consciences are aroused ought to do something in 
particular and do it very well. The transformation of the Two 
Rivers High School Debating Club into a Civic Club that remade 
(one might say resurrected) a cemetery, is too interesting and 
stimulating a tale to be condensed here. When it is proved that 
moral training can remake a city and mould it nearer to the heart’s 
desire, arguments against the value of moral education will 
dwindle and dry up. 

The third division of Professor Sharp’s book, the influencing 
of character through ideas, is well characterised by him in Thomas 
Arnold’s phrase, ‘Moral Thoughtfulness,” the power and the 
habit of reflecting upon right and wrong conduct. Moral training 
he defines as the nurture of character through the agency of ideas 
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and the ends sought by moral instruction are three:—knowledge 
of what is right, increased desire to do right, and knowledge of 
how to handle our character,—the last a most important and often 
neglected division! 

Professor Sharp does discriminating justice to the enhance- 
ment of character through history, literature and civics, espe- 
cially wen “the teacher does not attach morals to incidents as a 
naughty boy attaches a tin to a dog’s tail!’”’ But perhaps his 
most original and stimulating contribution to this side of moral 
instruction is given in his chapter on the use of biography. In 
the University of Wisconsin High School biography counts in the 
curriculum as literature and is systematically taught. I believe 
this course is the beginning of a movement that should have 
untold value. I call it a beginning, for the hurried biographical 
notes usually given by the history or literature teacher have 
almost withered our children’s love of Lincoln, Franklin or Long- 
fellow. Who can love a date, a maxim, a summary, and an old- 
fashioned gentleman reproduced by the photographer? Yet 
love and admiration for the real man or woman who has done 
things can be revived since it is deathless, and through love, the 
sense that goodness is strong and is attractive can be learned. 

Professor Sharp believes that for American children American 
biography, as more easily understood and more conducive to 
patriotism, should be used. Much as may be said for this view, 
I tend to the belief that for purposes of educating character and 
inspiring love, it is wiser to choose from the heroic or stirring good 
in all nations. Pasteur, Garibaldi, Florence Nightingale, Tolstoi, 
Foch may rouse some special boy or girl as the well worn names of 
Washington, Franklin and Lincoln cannot. Professor Sharp, 
however, gains width for his course in biography by a second year 
High School course to which biography is incidental,—a course in 
contemporary social progress. 

Biography is not enough—not even with the help of literacure, 
history, civics and civic activity—to complete our education for 
character. Like incidental moral guidance, these subjects touch 
life here and there, but not everywhere, and not in an ordered or 
thorough way. Therefore, with real valiance, Professor Sharp 
insists on a course in the Conduct of Life which shall develop in 
the pupil the power to discover right conduct; bring out its value, 
train his will and increase his resource against temptation. As 
he puts it: ‘‘The man who does right must in the first place know 
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what it is right to do in the conditions in which he finds himself; 
furthermore, he must love the right and finally he must know how 
to deal with cemptation, 1.e., how to avoid or to conquer it.” 

There follows a detailed outline of the plan worked out by him 
and Mr. F. J. Guild for the grades and the High School. It isa 
notable contribution to the subject, and deserves to be studied 
rather than described. 

There is but one essential element that I miss in Professor 
Sharp’s book,—a permanent and universal foundation for right- 
doing. He is too keen not to realize this need and he suggests 
various standards, sometimes the Golden Rule, sometimes the 
Kantian precept, ‘‘So act that the maxim of your act might be 
made a universal law”’ put in the form of a question: What would 
happen if everybody should act in that way? On page 265 he 
gives the following standard: “‘The teacher must use his own 
code, having taken care to make it as clear, consistent, and com- 
plete as he is capable of doing.” In so doing Professor Sharp 
believes that we shall get a fair representation of the best public 
opinion of our day. He adds that there is no need for the teacher 
in the class room to transcend this. His own creed he suggests 
in the beautiful form that love (in the sense of the spirit of service) 
is the fulfilling of the law and that the test of a good act is, Does 
it really serve in the long run the highest interests of those whom 
it affects? (Page 266.) 

This test is an excellent application of our current standards 
of right and wrong. But I contend that unless we can attain to 
a moral law above current opinion we shall each give different 
meanings to the idea of what interest is the highest. Professor 
Sharp for example puts the saving of life ahead of the speaking of 
truth. ‘Life is more valuable in most cases than true beliefs. 
Hence, when to tell the truth would mean to cause loss of life, 
there can be no doubt that the claims of life are to be regarded as 
higher than those of truth.” (Page 305.) Idonotagree. If we 
were teachers in the same school, how could we clear the moral 
code of our pupils? 

I agree with Professor Sharp that it is far wiser in most cases 
and especially with younger children to turn away from difficult 
issues such as I have just suggested. But I insist that the teacher 
himself must have a final criterion of what is ultimately right and 
why it is right. In other words, morality without some form of 
religious basis is lame and halt. It is customary to shudder at 
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any introduction of religious terms into the public schools. I 
believe that we have shuddered unnecessarily. Our nation, 
founded for religious ends, cannot survive free, united, and con- 
secrated without them. Our moral teaching cannot carry its 
greatest message unless it bears with it the love not only of man, 
but of God. We have overweighted the second Christian com- 
mandment in our generation; we are so concerned with doing for 
one another that often enough we know not what we do. I mean 
this literally. How can we make sure that giving higher wages, 
better health, shorter hours, will not lead to extravagance, 
animalism, misuse of leisure? These gifts are only safe when they 
are used for good and not evil and they can only be rightly used 
when they are used in defence of the first commandment. It will 
be said at once that we cannot have any religious code in the pub- 
lic schools. After having accepted this statement for years I 
have come to doubt it. I believe that it would be not only a pos- 
sible proceeding, but a salvation to our nation if we could put 
into the public schools the creed that Washington and Lincoln 
held as theirs. The Jews must welcome it for it is drawn from the 
Old Testament; the Greek, the Catholic and all the Protestant 
churches hold it; all the churchless respect it. I throw out, 
therefore, for full discussion this thesis :— 

All public school teaching and especially all education for 
character should be openly based on the two Great Command- 
ments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength’’; and, “‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 

Evia Lyman Casor. 


A Reauistic Untverse. By John Elof Boodin. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. XXII, 412. 


The period of the war produced a number of philosophical 
works of more than ordinary interest, which in the preoccupation 
of the time failed to receive the recognition which their intrinsic 
merit suggested, and which they would have received in less 
troubled circumstances. Among the most important of these is 
the stout volume of metaphysics before us, which is the sequel 
of the author’s earlier book, Truth and Reality, published in 1911. 
Together the two volumes furnish a general survey of philosophy 
from the point of view of pragmatic realism, and, taken together 
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with the numerous articles published in various journals during 
the same period, bear praiseworthy testimony to the philosophic 
faith and industry of their author. 

The work falls into five parts, entitled respectively “ Energy 
and Things,” “Consciousness and Mind,” “Space and Reality,” 
“Time and Reality,” “Form and Reality.”” While the volume 
as a whole has ethical implications, and might even be said to 
culminate in ethics, the only parts devoted explicitly to ethical 
topics in the narrower sense are chapter XI, “Individual and 
Social Minds,” and chapters XVI and XVII, “The Identity of 
the Ideals,” and “‘Form and the Ought.” I confine myself here 
to ‘the ethical and sociological discussions in question. 

The chapter on “Individual and Social Minds” contends 
against the common view of the isolation of minds, which is based 
on scientific abstraction, not on intuited facts. Both the process 
of external representation and of analogical inference presuppose 
immediate social acquaintance. ‘‘We become conscious of being 
minds through our interaction with other minds.’”’ Moreover, 
a true view of the self will reveal it as a product of this social 
intercourse. ‘‘The relation here, as in chemical compounds, 
affects the natures of the terms, and is not merely an external 
relation between abstract entities.’ The ego, conceived apart 
from its social situation, is an abstraction. The concept of a 
social mind, as something other than its component individual 
minds, is defended, and various traits, such as the subject-object 
character, unity, indentity, worth and immortality are attributed 
to it. 

Chapter XVI sets forth the identity of the ideals of truth, 
beauty and virtue as regards their formal character, or the de- 
mands which their respective objects must meet, the demands for 
unity, harmony, simplicity and universality. In the case of a 
moral deed, for example, when it “follows from no principle. 

we abandon the ethical criterion of good or bad.” 
Science, art and morality are different in the concrete, as they are 
identical in the abstract. The matter of science is conceptual 
relations, that of art is the concrete imagination, that of ethics is 
impulse. Even here, however, ‘while the concrete values or 
ways of realization are different for thought, feeling and character; 
while they lead to unique satisfaction of the will, they must sup- 
port and supplement each other, and, because subjected to the 
same ideal demands, they must fundamentally and ultimately 
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agree with each other. That is, the truth must, without sur- 
rendering its specific character as true, also be found beautiful 
and noble; and so with the other ideal values.” 

Chapter XVII, ‘Form and the Ought,” discusses the concept 
of absolute direction, to which no definite content is assignable, 
but is merely the demand for law and worth in the moral life. 
Its discovery is provisional and tentative, coming “through the 
growing insight of the individual as he strives honestly to master 
his data.’”’ It is the categorical imperative, commanding uncon- 
ditionally. ‘It does not grow out of our inclinations and im- 
pulses, but it determines the worth of these. . . . It means 
orderliness and comprehensiveness in the regulation of individual 
as well as social life. It is the law that there shall be law.” It 
even transcends and determines reason. The universe itself is 
an ethical process, the direction of which is overindividual. With- 
out such an objective form or direction, neither validity or worth 
would have any meaning. In radical empiricism no ideal could 
be valid. ‘If validity is made, is a matter of convention merely, 
what objective coerciveness can it exercise, what standard can it 
furnish for the permanency of values?’”’ Nor would the diffi- 
culty be relieved by regarding the race as the unit. ‘Certain 
values prove permanent and necessary, not because the race has 
willed them, but because when the race in any of its members 
does will them or feel them, they prove themselves intrinsically 
superior or higher; they set conditions of survival to the race 
because of the social unity and co-operation thus made possible.” 
Direction, if I read the author rightly, appears as something 
determined by a force outside history and humanity altogether. 
Evolution itself must derive its meaning from the concept of 
direction. Form or direction is not a product of reflection. ‘‘Re- 
flection cannot create this demand for meaning and unity, for 
it presupposes this very demand.” Here our thinker threatens 
to abandon thinking and take refuge in faith. ‘Why should we 
not trust our faith in the formal categories as we trust our faith 
in the mechanical?”’ Eventually, it would appear, the direction 
of evolution is after all not objective, but is entrusted to a perfect 
Socius, ‘an omniscient selective activity, with power commensu- 
rate with his formal demands. . . . Such a being would 
guarantee that universal efficacy of form in the cosmos which 
we implicitly postulate.” 

As will be seen even from the brief passages reported here, the 
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author often merely revives and restates, but hardly settles all 
the ancient controversies. In the style of the book, as in the 
thought, there are here and there loose ends, and rough places, 
as indeed there should be in a realistic universe like this. The 
book as a whole reveals an original, flexible and erudite intelli- 
gence, it abounds in shrewd and homely comments, and, with all 
that may be said in criticism of either conception or workman- 
ship in the details, will stand as one of the substantial additions 
to the American literature of philosophy. 
E. C. Wii. 
Boston University. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


LECTURES ON SEX AND HeEreEpity. By F. O. Bower, J. Graham Kerr, 
and W. E. Agar. London: Macmillan and Co., 1919. Pp. vi, 119. 
Price, 5s. net. 


A course of lectures delivered in Glasgow, and claiming to convey in 
as simple terms as possible the leading facts relating to sex in animals 
and plants. It forms a very useful little book which all who wish to talk 
at large on sex and heredity should read for the clear and exact basis of 
fact it provides. There is a good glossary and index; but the general 
reader will be disappointed in the absence of any reference to the difficulty 
he always wants solving as to how any evolutionary progress is possible 
without the inheritance of acquired characteristics. A. E. H. 


THE PaitosopHy oF CONFLICT, AND OTHER Essays IN WAR-TIME. 
(Second Series.) By Havelock Ellis. , London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1919. Pp. 299. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


These collected essays of Mr. Havelock Ellis are a witness to the wide 
range and flexibility of his mind. He moves with ease among problems of 
conflict, eugenics, sex, and also among the lighter literary articles upon 
Cowley, Conrad and Baudelaire, which are, as it were, make-weights. 
The charm of his approach ana his sympathetic method is over all; as in 
his classic contributions to the questions of sex. 


Tue Maxine or Humanity. By Robert Briffault. London: G. Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1919. Pp. 371. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Humanity is verbose, when the author is dealing with 
theory, but often, fresh, graphic and vivid when he is in touch with solid - 
fact. His historical apercus such as the debt of the world to Arab science 
—Dar Al-Hikmet (p. 184) and the picture of the sterile kingdom of Byzan- 
tium are of no little interest and power. But when he leaves the paths of 
history, and bids us consider awakening science crashing “through the 
tinsel vaults of puerile cosmologies, discovering the sun-strewn infinities 
amongst which speeds our quivering earth speck,” we recall Verlaine’s 
advice, “Take eloquence, and wring my neck.” 

3tripped of verbiage, the thesis of the book is that man is a rational 
being, and rational thought is the thing that makes for morality and 
civilisation. N.C. 
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Race aND Nationauity. By John Oakesmith. London: W. Heine- 
mann, 1919. Pp. xx, 291. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


The main substance of this book, which was written before the War, is 
race and nationality. Like many other people, the author, having uncon- 
sciously accepted the ‘whig principle of nationality,’ found when the prin- 
ciple was called in question, that he had no very clear idea as to what 
nationality was. It was certainly a conception that the generality of men 
took no pains to conceive clearly or define with precision; he found two 
opposing camps in existence, those who maintained that nationality was 
based on “race” and those who, having disproved the validity of all racial 
explanations of nationality, claimed that they had annihilated nationality 
altogether. With the first group Dr. Oakesmith has no sympathy; and 
he is unable to accept the position of the second group, in so far as it denies 
the existence of nationality. Nationality, for him, exists, but he was 
compelled to find for it some other explanation than “race,” and states 
this as the principle of “‘organic continuity of common interest”’ (p. ix). 

Chapter IIT which illustrates the racial fallacy in the mouths of his- 
torians and orators of the present day, and the artificially created element 
in race-consciousness (often due to false views of history) is well worth 
study, though these seductive fallacies are not here for the first time laid 
bare. Having disposed of such theories, Dr. Oakesmith turns to the 
potent fact that remains,—nationality. Unlike the pacifist he sees in 
nationality no primitive survival of narrow tribal instincts, but a simple 
and natural product of social evolution, that will prove the one instru- 
ment designed, if wisely directed, to secure universal and lasting peace. 
After such a vindication, it is surprising to find him characterising nation- 
ality as a phase, and hoping that the driving force may one day lose its 
intensive value. If nationality is based, not upon race, but upon organic 
continuity of common interest, then nationality must necessarily become 
less selfish and exclusive as the nations find the sphere of their common 
interests broaden. 

As nationality is so defined, he is not in favour of easy naturalisation of 
aliens, and it seems to be questionable whether, as a rule, there should be 
any naturalisation of adults at all. Early sympathies and training in a 
foreign tradition are, not dissolved by “five years residence in the United 
Kingdom or five years work in the service of the Crown”’ as was abundantly 
proved during the war; and there is often no organic continuity of common 
interest to bind the alien to the country whose nationality he has assumed. 

Dr. Oakesmith has written a thoughtful, well-documented study of the 
problems of nationality with special reference to the development of 
English nationality; and some | ressing modern questions such as the 
relationship of nationality to the establishment of a League of —T 


Tue Revott or Lasour AGArnst CriviuisaTion. By W. H. V. Reade 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1919. Pp. 180. Price, 3s. net. 


Mr. Reade has condensed a considerable thesis into this small and 
arresting pamphlet. He begins with the paradox that “progress in civili- 
sation does always and everywhere manifest the working of a single and 
fundamental law—the greater the necessity of things, the smaller their 
importance.””? The meaning and substance of Bolshevism are comprised 
in the doctrine that the character of every political community ought to 
be determined by those who do the “necessary” kinds of work. To them 
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is opposed what Mr. Reade calls the law of civilisation, that just because 
certain kinds of work are “necessary” therefore those ‘who perform such 
work are the least important and least fitted to shape the fortunes of their 
—-. The issue is, of course, not so clear and absolute as stated by Mr. 
Reade. 

The “necessary” work, he admits, has to be performed; and he is 
driven to the conclusion that as there is no servile class or caste in the 
modern world, the effect of letting loose upon the many the higher educa- 
tion now restricted to the few would be disastrous. The last chapter, 
“The Way of Escape,” is curiously inadequate. The first step in reform, 
he thinks, is the reduction of our population by “five or ten millions,” 
by the spread of “philosophy” or a true Malthusianism (p. 74), “the only 
cure for this distracted multitude is, I repeat, to get rid of it.”” Decima- 
tion is no solution, even though decimation reduced the scale of industrial 
problems. <a 
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